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THE DEMOCRATS AND ‘THE MONEY 
QUESTION. 


fEVHE adoption by the Republican National Con- 

_ vention at St. Louis of a clear and emphatic 
declaration in favor of the maintenance of the gold 
standard has put before the Democratic party an 
alternative of the greatest possible simplicity. Eji- 
ther the Democratic party, through its national 


convention, takes a straightforward position for. 


the gold standard, and then contests the Presiden- 
tial election on the ground that, while the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican parties are equally trust- 
worthy on the money question, the Democratic 
party. deserves the preference for other reasons, 
whatever they may be; or the Democratic party 
refuses to declare itself for the maintenance of the. 
gold standard, and adopts either a straightforward 
free-coinage platform or some apparent compro- 
mise, ‘‘ giving something to silver,” which will vir- 
tually put it on the free-coinage side; and then 
the Presidential election will be contested on the 
simple gold-or-silver issue. Indeed, tlhe money 
question has, in spite of all the efforts to repress it 
made by practical politicians, so irresistibly forced 
itself into the foreground that, if there is any dif- 
ference concerning it between the two great polit- 
ical parties, that difference will, in the impending 


campaign, inevitably swallow up every other con- , 


sideration. 

If the Democratic National Convention at Chi- 
cago chooses the first horn of the dilemma—that is, 
takes a clear position in favor of the gold standard 
—it wiil-do the country, as well as tlie Democratic 
party,a great service. And tle Democratic leaders 
who honestly and consistently struggle for the ac- 
complishment of this end deserve all possible praise 
and encouragement. They deserve this all the 
more as their task is one of stupendous difficulty. 


They will not only have to overcome in their con- — 


vention a very large hostile majority, consisting 
in great part of uureasoning and furious fanatics, 
but in order to inspire the friends of sound money 
with any confidence, they will have to extort from 
that majority a demonstration of good faith in 
support of the gold standard not only as strong as 
that put forth by the Republicans at St. Louis, but 
stronger. They must not permit themselves to for- 
get that, as to the money question, the Democrats 
are laboring under a peculiar disadvantage. 

It is true, that since the beginning of the silver 
fight the Republicans have sinned much by their 
compromising course —that poligy of concession 
which constantly encouraged the silver men to ask 
for more. But it is no less true that in all the cur- 
rency struggles we have had after the close of the 
civil war the sound-money sentiment has, on the 
whole throughout the country, been considerably 
stronger in the Republican than in the Demo- 
cratic party. Of this we have had quite recently 
a very conspicuous and instructive demonstration. 
After having been greatly tainted with the paper- 
inflation heresy before the resumption of specie 
payments, and then with the silver mania, the 
Democratic party somewhat re-established itself in 
the confidence of the business interests of the coun- 
try by nominating for the Presidency, in 1892, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, who was known as a firm and coura- 
geous sound-money man. But this regained confi- 
dence has been forfeited again by the decidedly 
hostile treatment Mr. CLEVELAND'S administration, 
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just for the reason of its fidelity to the sound-money 
cause, has received at the hands of « majority of 
the Democratic party, so far as it is represented by 
its recognized leaders in and out of Congress, as 
well as by its local conventions and committees. 
To regain that lost confidence now will therefore 
be infinitely more difficult than it was in 1892. 
The Democratic party stands, as to the money ques- 
tion, not merely in the position of an original sin- 
ner, but, which is much worse, in that of a back- 
slider after apparent conversion and amendment. 
Thus the presumption is so strongly against it that 
its credit can be restored only by an entirely un- 
questionable proof of good faith. 

If, therefore, the Democratic National Convention 
wishes those interested in sound money to believe 
that the national government can be intrusted to 
Democratic hands without danger to the existing 
monetary standard, it must, after all that has hap- 
pened, not only put a perfectly clear and emphatic 
gold declaration into its platform, but also nomi- 
nate a candidate whose cliaracter and past career 
give the most indubitable proof not only that 
he holds correct views, but also that he wil] surely 
be firm and courageous enough when in office to 
resist the pressure not only of his opponents, but of 
his party friends. It is idle for the Democrats to 
say that this is unjust because asking more of them 
than of the Republicans, who, after having made 
a. good platform, put upon it a candidate open to 
question. The simple answer is that, while this may 
be so, and while in the past the conduct of the Re- 
publican party has by no means been always above 
reproach, the Republicans have, on the whole, won 
the reputation of being,as to the money question, 
substantially as good as their platf sand now, 
since theggiave deliberately and by an’ overwhelm- 
ing majdity in their conveution made a good one, 
it is emimently probable that the party influence 
will be e3 \‘rted to sustain it. On the other hand, the 
Democra ©} promises of 1892 have been most sliame- 
fully vio ted by a majority of the Democratic 
Senators .nd Representatives in Congress, and an 
apparent majority of the party has so fiercely as- 
sailed and vilified its own President because of his 
very fidelity to those promises, that the Democrats 
must not find fault with the friends of sound money 
for exacting, as a condition of their confidence and 
support, from the Democrats stronger guarantees 
than from the Republicans. _ 

On one point the Democratic leaders should not 
indulge in any delusion —namely, that they can 
hold their party together by a compromise or strad- 
dle on the money question. By adopting a plat- 
form capable of one interpretation by the gold men 


‘and of another by the silver men they may at best 


prevent an open bolt at Chicago and technically pre- 
serve their ‘‘ party organization.”. But the inevita- 
ble effect will be to scatter the rank and file. Such 
attempts a} deception have been sa frequent of late, 
and theyhave become so transparent in the light 
of experiance, that, instead of deceiving any one 
who is ef “nestly for gold or for silver, a repetition 
of the tri « will disgust both sides, A compromise 
platform will simply serve to drive sincere gold- 
standard Democrats over to the Republicans and 
sincere free-coinage Democrats to the Populists, 
leaving the Democracy seated between two chairs 
as a party that cannot be trusted by either. 


THE ONLY ESSENTIAL PLANK. 

THERE is a good deal in the Republican platform 
which was adopted the other day at St. Louis which 
is absurd, and which would be discouraging if it 
were to hg taken seriously. But, as a matter of 
fact, only!6ne plank in the platform is to be taken 
as indicat‘ ye of what will be the governing policy 
and the «eds of the party in power during the 
coming f ur years, if Mr. MCKINLEY is elected 
President. 

The Republican party has really reversed the 
leading tradition of party platforms in respect of 
one of its utterances. It has made a promise that 
can be trusted. It seems to have been the accepted 
conviction of the delegates at St. Louis that the 
struggle for the declaration for the gold standard 


‘really meant something, and that the convention 


lad made “straddles” on this subject in the Re- 
publican party hereafter impossible. Doubtless 
many free-coinage men will remain nominally in 
the Republican ranks, and doubtless, also. some of 
them wil found in the next Congress; but when 
they feel galled upon to engage in a struggle for 
their pet lrresy, they must, after this, carry on the 
contest ag’ inst their party. They cannot be de- 
ceived, as’ Ir. TELLER and his bolting associates 
declared tl :t they were deceived, by such ambiguous 
phrases as composed the money plank of the plat- 
form of 1692. There is no ambiguity about the 
money plank of the present platform. The declara- 
tion in favor of the maintenance of the gold stand- 
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ard is explicit. It is that, until the impossible 
happens, ‘‘ the existing gold standard must be pre- 
served.” Mr. TELLER was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions in 1892, as he was this year, 
and he announces, in effect, that he understood the 
platform of four years ago to mean that the Repub- 
lican party favored silver legislation in addition to 
the discredited SHERMAN law, which was still on the 
statule-book. He had reason for this understand- 
ing, both on account of thé assurances that he had 
received from fellow-members of the committee, 
and on account of the doubtful language of the 
platform itself, in which the Republican party de- 
manded the ‘‘ use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money, with restrictions and under such provi- 
sions to be determined by legislation as will secure 
the maintenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals.” This year Mr. TELLER and the extreme 
silver men joined with the advocates of the single 
gold standard in demanding that the money plank 
of the platform should be explicit. Both sides de- 
sired that there should be no opportunity for mis- 
apprehension or misinterpretation, while the strad- 
dlers sought the adoption of a plank practically a 
repetition of the discredited plank of 1892. It was 
the general understanding that once more the plat- 
form should establish the party policy, at least on 
the money question, and therefore the declaration 
can be taken not only to mean precisely what it 
says, but to indicate the conduct of the next ad- 
ministration, should that administration be Repub- 
lican. 

In 1892 the money plank was intended to catch 
the votes of both gold and silver men. This year 
the silver men are deliberately driven out of the~ 
party. The rest of the platform of this year is as 
unimportant as all platforms usually are. As a 
rule, a modern party platform is a great drag-net 
for votes. There is some Jingoism in the St. Louis 
platform, but of a timid sort that indicates a dis- 
trust in the strength of Jingoism before the coun- 
try. Every influence that can possibly affect a 
vote is uppealed to, except the influences that are 
nearly always constitutionally opposed to the Re- 
publican party. Some of the voters who are usual- 
ly hostile to the Republicans are this year brouglit 
to the assistance of the party by the money plank, 
aud it has been safely assumed that they will not 
be driven off by the follies, mostly meaningless and 
harmless, of the rest of the plaiform. The truth: is, 
the money question wholly overshadows all the 
other issues. It is vital, for ite settlement will de- 
termine the place of the United States among com- 
mercial powers, leaving it among the gold-using 
nations of the first rank, or ranging it with the 
nations of a lower grade, even with nations that 
are yet to be civilized. The nation is strong enough 
to withstand or recover from all the other follies 
which its politicians can inflict upon it, but the sil- 
ver madness has already worked great injury, and 
it is absolutely necessary that it be driven out of 
our politics at once. * 

As to the remainder of the platform, it may be 
taken to mean that Republicans in official life will 
act upon the various subjects mentioned according 
to their own interpretations. With the exception 
of the tariff plank, they mean nothing but per- 
functory responses to what the politiciansregard as 
a popular demand. ‘The tariff plank comes nearer 
to expressing Republican sentiment than any of 
the other planks with which the money plank is 
associated. Every economic statement in this plank 
is economically false; every histegical statement is 
historically untrue; évery statement about the pres- 
ent tariff is a partisan misrepresentation. But we 
may console ourselves with the reflection that, with 
the Senate composed as it is, and as it is likely to 


continue to be for some years to come, the Republi- 


cans will probably not be able to enact a tariff law. 


«Besides, if they do, they will not be likely to return 


to the extravagant law of 1890, under which tle 
public revenues decreased about $90,000,000; while 
even if the worst should happen, no such harm 
would come to the country as would surely follow 
the triumph of those who are clamoring for a de- 
based currency. The end of the whole matter is, 
that, beyond everything else, the money standard 
of the country must be taken out of political con- 
troversy and settled, and that essential thing the 
Republican party has agreed to do in a manner 
which commands public confidence in the integrity 


of its purpose. 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


For one reason or another, generally discreditable, a 
good many confusing because contradictory statements 
are constantly made concerning the public finances. Mr. 
Wonrrutneton C. Forp, the accomplished and industri- 
ous head of the National Bureau of Statistics, has recently 
prepared and published a statement from which the exact 
truth may be learned. 

Iu the fiscal year before the war of secession broke 
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out, the net ordinary receipts of the government amount- save herself much money and many lives and serious 
ed to $66,064,600, of which $58,187,512 came from cus- trouble by admitting the patent fact that she cannot sub- 
toms duties, and the remainder from the sale of public due the insurrection; 4n other words, by acknowledging 
lands and from miscellaneous sources. The net ordinary the independence of Cuba? Such an acknowledgment 
expenditures for the same year amounted to $60,056,755, would have been very difficult when a Congress was in 
of which miscellaneous expenditures formed the largest session which took every occasion to insult Spain. It 
part, the War Department coming next, the navy. third, would be very much easier now that that Congress bas dis- 
and pensions last of all, being allowed $1,100,802. persed. And however humiliating it might be to Span- 
In 1865, the last year of the war, the expenditures ish statesmen to make it, it would be less humiliating than 
reached the enormous sum of $1,217,704,199, of which what the future seems to have so clearly in store for Spain 
the army absorbed more than $1,000,000,000. The ex- if they refuse to make it. 
penditures fell in 1866 to $385, 954,731. 
In 1885, when Mr. CLEVELAND be his first term, . 
expenditures had been reduced to $208, 840.679, while re- THE FAILURE OF THE SALISBURY 
ceipts had grown to $823,690,706. He went out of office GOVERNMENT. 
in 1889, and in that year the receipts were $387,050,059, Mr. BaLFour’s withdrawal of the Education bill was a 
and the expenditures had increased to $240,995, 131. surprise on this side of the water even to those who had 
At this time the largest appropriations and expendi- carefully watched the proceedings at the present session 
tures were on account of pensions and miscellaneous of Parliament: The Education bill seemed to be popular 
items.’ The latter included public buildings. The mis- with all with whom Mr. Batrour, as the Conservative 
cellaneous expenditure had been the largest since 1871. leader of the House of Commons, is ordinarily called 
Iu 1880 the expenditure for pensions became about equal upon to reckon.: Besides, he had the support for this 
to that for miscellaneous objects. In 1888 it bad ineteased measure of the Irish members, who are usually to be 
from $15,605,550, which it amounted to in 1866, to $80,-_ counted against him. 
288,509. It was then the largest item of appropriation; The bill itself, to those who are accustomed to note the 
- and has remained so ever since. In 1890 the $100,000,000 advance of English democracy and the lessening influence 
mark was passed, and in 1898, twenty-eight years after the of the state church, was a surprising measure. It pro- 
war ended, pensions cost the government $159,357,558. vided for increased state support of denominational 
In 1895 they amounted to $141,395, 229. schools, and for the use of board-school property for the 
- During Mr. Harnrson’s administration the net ordi- purposes of religious instruction. It was mainly for the 
nary expenditures increased from $240,995,131 to §356,- relief of the decaying Church of England schools, although 
213,562. In the first year of Mr. CLEVEGAND’s sécond all denominational schools might receive the benefit of the 
administration they fell to $839,683,874, and in the second publicfunds. This change was to be macle at the expense 
year to $825,217,268. They will be larger in the future, of the board or common schools, on the plea that the rate- 
owing to the extravagance of Congress at its last ses- payers who preferred to send their children to their church 
sion. schools, called for this reason voluntary schools, should 
In the mean time the net ordinary receipts, which were have a good share of the money which they pay for edu- 
$403,080,988 in 1890, fell to $297,722,019 in 1894. The cational putposes expended for their own benefit. The 
year before the tariff law of 1890 went into effect the church which would have been most benefited, next to the 
revenues amounted to $892,612,447.. The revenues of establishment, is the Roman Catholic, and therefore the 
1894 included the last customs duties collected under that . Irish members deserted their old-time non-conformist 
act.' During that time the receipts from customs duties allies and voted with Mr. BaALFour. 
fell from $219,522,255 to $131,818,530, so that about the But Mr. BaLFour, it seems, had not reckoned accurate- 
whole loss came from a falling off in customs duties. ly with his Conservative and Liberal Unionist following. 
Under the tariff act of 1894 there has been a sliglit re- His great majori'y in the House of Commons does not 
covery. In 1895 the customs revenues increased aliout represent a great, but a rather small majority in the coun- 
$20,000,000, and the total net revenues nearly $16,000,000. try, and that majority has evidently been becoming smaller 
This year the revenues collected under the existing law and more discredited, owing to various weaknesses of the 
will be about $70,000,000 greater than those colleeted un- present government—chiefly to the wretched failure of 
der the law of 1890 in the last year of its operation. England to insist on the protection of the Armenians, to 
Lord SaLIsBuRyY’s admission that the Sultan cannot be 
forced to refrain from slaughter and misrule, and to his 
CONGRESS AND CUBA. tardy confession that the expedition into the country of 
Ir is very probable that among the persons who find the Dervishes has for its object the recapture of the 
themsctves relieved by the adjournment of the Congtfess Sudan—an effort that is likely to result in another costly 
of the United States are the members of the Spanish min- and disastrous war in Africa. Besides, there is the wretch- 
istry. Iu truth, nothing could be more discouraging) ed stock-jobbing raid on the Transvaal, and CuamMBEr- 
either to reasonable Spaniards or to reasonable Americans, ’s fruitless efforts to induce President KRUEGER to 
than to see grave and far-reaching international questions excuse it as a harmless bit of colonial excitement. 
made the footballs of small politicians, who being essen- Little that the SaLisspurY government has done has 
tially aldermen in their ways of looking at things and of pleased the great heart of England, whi.e Mr. BALFour’s 
cultivating popularity, are yet, by some curious freak, leadership in the Commons has been so weak as to make 
acting as Senators and Representatives of a great nation. it evident that he-is not the Parliamentary leader that 
No views could be at once shorter and lower than those some of his friends have thought him. He has withdrawn 
which have inspired the action of the session now closed the Education bill because the members of the House, in- 
upon the insurrection in Cuba. cluding his own partisans, had announced the intention to 
Now, however, that Congress has taken itself out of the load the measure with so many amendments that its pas- 
way, an opportunity is offered for serious reflection both sage was dubions, while the debate on the bill has shown 
at Washington and at Madrid. It is especially to be hoped him that to appeal to the country on such a measure might 
that this period of reflection will be wisely employed at result in a victory for the Gladstonians. *It is more than 
the latter capital. The Spanish authorities are secured, Jikely that a new leader for the Commons will have to 
for the present, from the wanton irritation to which they be found if the Conservatives expect that the present 
have been subjected by Congress. They areassured ofa Parliament.is to leave an impression upon the institu- 
continuance of the equitable and considerate treatment tions of the empire. 
which they have on several occasions acknowledged on 
the part of the Executive government of the United 
Seton. But also they are confronted, at the beginning of - THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF COMMERCE. 
the season of rain and pestilence which suspends active THERE is a widespread feeling that government could 
operations by European troops in a tropical American in some way open foreign markets to the products of the 
island, with the hopelessness of the task they have under- United States, and thus lay the foundation of a great and 
tuken. Have they any better prospect than they had ayear profitable trade in new directions. France and Germany 
ngo, or two years ago, of putting down the insurrection? legislate against the apimals and pork products of Amer- 
Nay, could the Spanish Prime Minister now repeat, with- ica, and even impose unnecessary burdens upon the bread- 
out exciting derision in Spain itself, the prediction of a stuffs. If government has the power to exclude, why 
speedy collapse of the insurrection to which he committed should it not also have the power to include? And this 
himself in September, 1895? In the interval Spain has power being granted, why should not the government of 
lost thousands of troops in battle,‘and she is about to the United States seek to compel other nations to receive 
lose more thousands by disease. She*has been frightfully our products freely and without discrimination? 
adding to her frightful burden of debt in the prosecution This:policy might be accepted as correct, but as to the 
of her attempt to conquer Cuba. And Cuba is so far method of making it effective a wide difference of opinion 
from being conquered that, within this interval, the insur- is found. Protective tariffs have for intention the building 
gent leaders have carried their standards Up to the walls up of domestic industries by reserving to them the home 
of Havana, and the insurrection has spread over all the market. So long as the United States maintains a pro- 
island. : ~~ tective tariff it has no good cause to grumble when other 
The new Captain-General has assumed to abrogate the nations adopt the same machinery to encourage their own 
contracts of Cubans with Americans, to imprison Ameri- ‘industrics. Such tariffs are not.so much concerned in 
cans, and even to put Americans to death, under martial increasing a foreign as the internal trade. Indeed, they 
law, and all on account of a state of things which Spain discourage imports directly, and exports indirectly; for 
continues to assure us is a mere .passing riot, and nota unless this was the effect, protection would be nullified. 
state of war requiring or justifying a recognition; on the - So far from encouraging a foreign trade, a protective tar- 
part of other nations, of a condition of belligerency. It iff tends to discourage it. Every dollar’s worth of dutia- 
is true that the Madrid government has rebuked and re- ble merchandise imported into the United States in 1895 
strained the wilder excesses of its military agent, and-true paid to the government about 42 cents in duties, and the 
that the United States has acted with extreme forbear- cost to the consumer was therefore increased. This was 
ance. But we cannot be expected always to ferbear,when less than was paid under the McKInLEy law of 1890, and 
our commercial interests and the rights of our citizensare yet was sufficiently high to restrict imports. 
impaired, and we are still told that there is no war. The Although a protective tariff is the favorite instrument 


Cubans have made a good fight, a long fight, and a fight for regulating trade, other agencies having the same ob- 
that has now come very near success. Woukl not Spain ject are urged upon Congress. Other countries grant 
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direct encouragement, and are thus able to influence the 
course of our commerce. Germany, France, ami Aus- 
tria- Hungary pay bounties upon exported beet sugar, 
making the cost of sugur to the foreigner less than tw 
the domestic consumer. France and Germany, and even 
Italy, seek to increase their shipping interests by liber: 
bounties on the construction and sailing of vessels, mul- 
tiplying the instruments of commerce, and resulting by 
their competition in lowering freight rates. The United 
States, by remaining passive, obtains its full share of what- 
ever advantages flow from these measures. It obtains 
cheap sugar, and it bas its freight carried at Jess cost. It 
is strange to note how anxious Congress is to do away 
with these advantages. It proposes higher duties on 
sugars coming from bounty-paying countries, and it is 
eager to give subsidies to shipping carrying the American 

However laudable the patriotic idea involved may 
be, it is doubtful if it is worth the cost. 

Another agency for enlarging the exports of the United 
States is by reciprocity agreements. Certain advantages 
in the markets of the United States are given to the pro- 
ducts of the foreign countries entering into the agree- 
ments, in return for concessions made to American pro- 
ducts in the foreign market. No benefit can accrue to 
countries not accepting reciprocity, and their products 
are placed at a distinct disadvantage in competition with 


similar products coming from the favored nations. Ju- 


diciously applied, this system is a very fit means of open- 
ing markets otherwise closed togour products, and cannot 
but result in advantage to both parties to the agreement 
—the only possible condition of a permanent commercial 
connection. The experiment. of reciprocity made under 
the tariff law of 1890 was not judicious, and its benefits 
are problematic. The duty was removed from sugar, but 
duties were imposed on coffee, sugar, and hides and skins 
coming from the countries refusing to accept reciprocity. 
There was an element of threat and force in such a pro- 
vision that deprived it of the character of true reciprocity. 
Only in Brazil and Cuba were gained concessions of 
enough importance to be reflected in the export trade, 
and the gains from Brazil are open to doubt. 

The United States has a greater commercial] interest in 
the markets of America than any other nation, but this 
dominance applies only to what is purchased from them. 
Now that the duty has been removed from wool, nearly 
all the principal productions of Central and South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies are admitted free of duty. More 
than 99 per cent. of the imports from Central America, 
and 94 per cent. of those from South America, pay no 
duties. Were it not for sugar, the proportion of free goods 
would be as high in those coming from the West Indies; 
but Canada has ever been regarded as a dangerous rival, 
and 60 per cent. of her products sent to the United States 
are taxed. If the market for American products in those 
countries were as large, there would be a commerce of such 
size and value as to rival England’s. The trade in 1895 
was distributed as follows: . 


Imports. Exports. 
Central Americn........... 11,580,761 6,372,827 
South America............ 112,167,120 33,248,231 
Dominion of Canada...... 36,574,327 47, 7ST, 501 
$244,818, 148 $132,715,866 


Only in the trade with Mexico and Canada are the ex- 
ports commensurate with the imports. 

As Mexico and Canada are the nearest markets, it is un- 
doubted that trade is more systematized and greater in- 
dividual effort is made to secure custom. Here lies the 
only safe rule for developing exports. Congress cun wise- 
ly do little more than to place no undue restrictions upon 
imports, and. to treat all nations alike, whether in customs 
duties or in shipping. Outside of that, its efforts are more 
apt to induce loss, discrimination, and even destruction 
of trade, as did occur when the products of Huiti, Venez- 
uela, and Colombia were taxed, and like products coming 
from other countries were admitted free of duty. Most 
important of all, Congress can give the greatest aid to 
commerce by maintaining the standard of the currency. 
All claims of benefit to trade fram cheap money are illu- 
sory. It will impair competing capacity, prevent exports, 
and encourage imports, and introduee a gambling element 
destructive to sound commerce. | 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


Tue dedication in Boston of the statue of Joun Borie 
O’ REILLY was in one respect a unique occasion—it brought’ 
together an exceedingly diversified audience. There were 
present Irishman and American: Jew and Gentile, Re- 
publican and Demuerat, littérateur and ‘‘ sport,” old and 
young; and there was perhaps not a man in the throng 
who did not feel himself to have been in some special sense 
a friend of the departed hero. O’RerLty had a genius for 
friendship, as for several other things, and his nature was 


so many-sided that he attracted all sorts of people. Some ~ 


persons, however, have disputed whether a public statue 
of him is proper for the streets of Boston; and a Harvard 
professor, in particular, has stated the reasons against it 
at great length in the columns of a local paper. And yet 
O’ REILLY was a man cast in the heroic mould. The secret 


of the deep impression which he made upon every one who ” 


came near him was that he had the courage, the generosity, 
and the will to sacrifice his own life for another's at any 
moment when the sacrifice should be called for. There 
were events in his life which indicated this, his bearing 
and expression displayed it, and even his physique and 
manly beauty illustrated it. Was not such » man worthy 
to be perpetuated in bronze and sect up for the imitation 
of youth? 


w 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. | 
Drawn by T. DE THULSTRUP FROM SKETCHES FURNISHED BY CARLOS VALDES, A COMANDANTE IN Maceo’s Army.—([Sek Paar 667.] 
2. Marines from the Spanish Gunboats Vigia and 


1. Insurzents conveying their Wounded to the Hospital established at Maceo’s fortified Camp at Cuzco. 
3. Insurgents burning a Bridge on the Artemisa Railway to prevent 


Alcedo falling into the Insurgents’ Ambush near the Mouth of the San Juan River. 


the Passage of General Suarez: Valdés’s Column. 
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THE GALLEY FIRE—“SEVEN BELLS.”—Draws sy R. F. Zoapaum. 


SEVEN BELLS. 


‘*SevEN bells!” Half past eleven in the forenoon, shore 
time. ‘‘ Serve up!” is the order, and the berth-deck cooks 
er at the galley and swarm about the iron ranges and 

uge boilers, dragging out pans of meat, smoking hot, 
from the ovens, or bearing away great steaming kettles of 
soup or cans of coffee to the swinging mess-tables already 
spread for the crew’s dinner. ‘* Around the galley fire” 
the ship’s cook holds autocratic sway, the 
distribution of the daily ration cooked by him and his 
mates, scolding at and ordering the hurrying throng about 
in a gruff voice, the constant growl of which mingles with 
and dominates the rattle of pan and dish, the bang of iron 
oven door and the clang of potlid. Besides the regular 
ration, each mess will have some pet dish of its own, per- 
haps a brown pan of baked macaroni, or fresh sausages, 
or a specially prepared dish of stew redolent with onions 
and bright with the scarlet and yellow of fresh tomatoes. 
On high days and holidays, such as Christmas or the Fourth 
of July, many of the berth-deck cooks—men chosen by the 
messes to act as caterers and general managers for the 
other members—vie with one another in the production 
of some work of culinary art, often decorated and be- 
decked in some fanciful manner, to form the chief orna- 
ment of the feast of the day. Uncle Sam is most liberal 


in his provision for the sustenance of his defenders, both | 


afloat and ashore, supplying food of excellent quality and 
generous quantities, and the galleys of the ships of his 


navy are furnished with every facility for its proper 
preparation. If the matter of adequate space and means 
for berthing the men of the crews on our new ships could 


be as well provided for, it would add much to their general . 


comfort and good health. But,to borrow from Mr. Kipling 
what has become a phrase in general use, ‘‘that is an- 
other story.” R. F. Z 


THIS-BUSY: 
-WoRLD- 


-On July 15 Oswego is to celebrate the evacuation of 
Fort Ontario by the British troops after the Revolution. 
It may surprise some om to learn that the British flag 
still floated on the soil of what is now the State of New 
York twenty years after the Declaration of Independence, 
but Fort Ontario was one of those western posts which 
were not ertoeag | turned over to Uncle Sam until after 
the ratification of Jay’s treaty. The treaty provided for 
their abandonment on June 1, but the evacuation of 
Ontario was delayed till July 15, so that, as the commit- 
tee’s circular states, ‘‘ it was here that the last British red- 
coat paced his post on American soil and called the hours 
of the night; here that last grip of monarchical power 
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was shaken off and the absolute and untrammelled free- 


dom of the American people accomplished.” , 

The celebration emphasizes an anniversary of much his- 
torical interest.. One.may trust, perhaps, without incur- 
ring the imputation of Toryism, that it may be conducted 
in such a way as to make particularly conspicuous the 
fact that the event it commemorates happened a full cen- 
tury ago, and that for a very large part of the intervening 
period Uncle Sam has lived on terms of amity and in- 
creasing intimacy with his British kinsmen. General 
Horace Porter will be the orator of tlie day, and there is 
plenty for him to talk about, for the history of Fort On- 


. tario covers nearly three centuries. White men first came 


to the mouth of the Oswego River in 1615. Frontenac . 
came there with an army seventy-five years later. Fifty 
years after him came Montcalm, who besieged and cap- 
tured the fortifications there, and Pontiac came ten years 
after Montcalm to hold a council with Sir William John- 


son. 

The celebration is to be largely military. General 
Miles, Secretary Lamont, Governor Morton, and General 
Ruger will be present. Information atout the plans of 
the committee and all matters pertaining to the entertain- 
ment of visitors may be had from the secretary, Mr. John 
8S. Parsons, of Oswego. 


Automobiles still flourish better in France than any- 
where else. In Paris and thereabout they begin to 
abound, and several thousand of them are in use. Since 
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the spring of 1894, when the Petit Journal got up the road 
race for them between Paris and Rouen, manufacturers 
have been at work making lighter machines. All those 
tested two years ago carried from four to eight people; 
but now a correspondent of the WEEKLY writcs of the 
appearance and popularity of victorias and small covered 
‘carriages, something like hansoms on four wheels, which 
are described as graceful, noiseless, odorless, and as ob- 
jects of attention and envy ‘‘ as they whiz by on summer 
evenings after a turn in the cool and beautiful Bots.” 

‘“« The automobiles,” continues this correspondent, ‘‘have 
heen very much adopted this year by the ultra-fashionables 
for their country visits. It has become a custom of late 
years for the owners of the French chateaux to adopt one 
day in the week for. receiving visitors; and in this way 
each chftelaine has an opportunity, if the neighborhood 
be a good one, of seeing and showing many of the soft and 
beautiful summer toilets in which the heart of woman de- 
lights. These gatherings are often very numerous and very 
brilliant. The men ride over, and the women drive, but 
as in many cases the distances are very great and require 
n well-filled stable. the automobile has been called upon, 
and performs inestimable service. When bicycling first 
came into vogue, parties came over to these gatherings on 
their bicycles, but feminine coquetry soon put a siop to 
this. 

“An automobile club has been founded in Paris, and 
has done much for the propagation of the carriage of the 
future.- Another trial trip is in organization for the au- 
tumn, between Paris and Bordeaux, in which most of the 
members of the club take part. Numberless are the peo- 
ple now waiting for the automobile to become less of a 
novelty, for then only will it become a possibility to the 
thinly lined purse. 

‘**One of this year’s inventions, which promises to be of 
great service to the middle classes, is a small tandem car- 
riage on three wheels, which may be built either for two 
persons, one in front of the other, or for one person, with 
a large case in front for transporting merchandise. It 
rides very ensily on pneumatic wheels, the rubber being 

_ too thick to be punctured, and is already being called upon 
to do good service. be.” 


It was invented by Leon Bollée. 

Lieutenant A. C. Totten, whose fondness for astrologi- 
cal calculations and inferences is well known, declares 
that the trouble with current affairs is not due to the 
United States Senate, the bicycle, the new woman, or the 
silver question, but may be accurately traced to the con- 
tortions of the heavenly bodies. He says that when too 
many of the planets get on the same side of the sun at 
the same time it makes trouble for the earth, and that 
now, for the first time in the history of man, all the 
planets, except Earth, are approaching coincident peri- 
helia, and within four or five years will be in line tuggin 
nway at the sunt, while Earth, alone on the other side o 
it, will have an exceedingly bard time, and will be the 
scene of all sorts of disasters and devilment. Earth will 

ull through, he thinks, afier sore trials; after which he 
orks for ** the literal rule ofthe returned Messiah,” and 
the winding up of the conf now formulating, at 
Jerusalem, which city, be believes, will cease to be trodden 
by Gentiles, and will become the centre from which right 
rule and justice are to spread over the earth. 

Lieutenant Totten is familiar with both the Bible and 
the higher mathematics, and has a remarkable gift for 
stirring them up together into concoctions that give peo- 
ple bad dreams. He is a very disconcerting person and a 
chronic “ bear,” and his deliverances are well adapted to 
make timid believers realize on their investments and take 
to the woods. 


The Marquis de Mores is reported to have been mas- 
sacred in the Desert of Sahara, but existing uncertainty 
as to the truth of the report makes it inexpedient to say 
much more of him than that he was a person of unques- 
» tioned courage, ready and precise in the use of weapons. 
If it should transpire that the Marquis is really and per- 
manently dead, it may be that divers people will rest 
easier in their beds for knowing it. If it should turn out, 
as has been suggeste |, that he has himself spread the re- 

rts of his decease for military reasons, he will find many 


interesting obituary notices awniting his attention upon - 


his return. His errand in Sahara was to stir up Arab 
chieftains against the British in the Sudan. He has, or 
had, remarkable gifis for stirring people up, and also for 

ulting money into circulation. It would be hard to fill 
his place, and it is believed that if it is indeed vacant no 
attempt will be made to do so. Persons who have met 
the Marquis in private life have reported him as being 
highly entertaining, but of a rash irresponsibility analogous 
to that traditionally attributed to the Cimezr lectularius. 
This assertion can hardly be accurate, for he has been al- 
lowed to go at large both in America and in some of the 
most cautious countries of Europe. His standards of 
conduct and his motives for action differed so radically 
from those in ordinary civilized use that it is not surpris- 
ing that mistaken impressions as to his mental state should 
have obtained. 


Hereafter in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Michigan women may vote for vestrymen. So 


it has been determined in the recent diocesan convention, - 


the decision being reached after investivation of the work- 
ing of woman suffrage in other dioceses. The decision 
may not make much practical difference, for women are a 
great power in every Protestant church in this country, 
and their desires commonly receive the most respectful 
consideration whether they vote or not. Nevertheless, 
they ought to volte. . They do most of the church work, 
and pay their share at least of the church moneys, and 
they ought.certainly to have a voice in determining to 
whom the management of the church business shall be in- 
trusted. The experiment is not new, but has long been 
in successful ard approved operation in Ohio, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other dioceses in the United States. 


The death of President Wyckoff of the Bank of New 
Amsterdam, from the effects of the assault of the crazy 
Semple, is a matter of public grief and acute disap- 
pointment. All who read of the assault and of his 
behavior afterwards seemed to set their hearts on his 
recovery. 


The June number of the New York Medical Times has 
a repori in detail of the dinner given on May 27, at the 
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Union League Club in New York, by the Medical Board 


and Alumni Association of the Metropolitan Hospital and 
other friends, to Dr. Egbert Guernsey on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation in medicine. Dr. Guernsey was 
a moving spirit in establishing the Metropolitan Hospital, 
became iis first president in September, 1875, and has been 
annually re-elected ever since. After being uated at 
Yale, and spending a year in Europe, he studied medicine 
in New York in the office of Dr. Valentine Mott, and was 

uated from the medical department of the University 
of New York in 1846. Inthe earlier years of his residence 
in New York he varied the study of his profession with 
excursions into journalism and literature, was connec 
with the Tribune and Heening Mirror, and in 1847 estab- 
lished and edited the Brooklyn 7imes. Early in his pro- 
fessional life he took up with the philosophy of Hahne- 
manp, and has continued to be one of the most noted, 
liberal, and successful Jeaders in that school of medicine. 
He wus one of the founders of the Union League Club in 
New York. He established, in 1872, the New York Medi- 
cal Times. He founded the Western Dispensary, now 
known as the ‘‘Guernsey Maternity,” was active in the 
organization of the Hahnemann Hospital, was long a 
trustee of the Middletown Asylum, was a director in St. 
John’s Guild, and has shared Jaboriously in many other pub- 
lic labors. At the dinner in his honor his hosts gave him 
a silver loving-cup, which he acknowledged in a graccful 
and interesting speech, full of reminiscences of his early 
associations with Dr. Mott, and of the progress of medical 
science during the last fifty years. 


The Sun thinks that New York bicycles should ca 
brakes. ‘* Whatever,” it suys, ‘‘may be the value of skill 
or strength on the part of wheelmen, the need of brakes 
will be unchanged. The sooner brakes are required by 
law the better.” 

Yet brakes are rather a nuisance. Has Mr. Dana yet 
acquired the trick of putting his foot (the off hind foot is 
as good as any) down hard on the tire of his front wheel? 
Every bicyclist who has his feet with him when he rides, 
and knows how to use them, has a pair of brakes about 
him that are never out of order. 

The skill of the rising generation in the use of bicycles 
is extraordinary. It is » common sight to see three or 
four small children piled in « heap on top of a dumb ma- 
chine, which rolls off with its load like a tame pony. 


If it is a matter of rivalry between Yale classes which 
shall get its class ivy from the most unexpected place, the 
class of '96 must feel that it has distanced competition. 
Its ivy, as newspaper-readers know, came from the grave 
of Robert E. Lee, «a good man, as Dr. Twichell of Hartford 
has observed, but not at all well adapted to be the tenant 
of a grave from which ivy should be carried to climb on 
the halls of Yale. If the class wishes its ivy to stay 
where it has been planted, it would do well to send for a 
sprig of something from Grant's tomb in Riverside Park, 
and plant beside it. That would be the surest protection 
the ivy could have, and the two plants together would 
embody a sentiment that could not be misconstrued, and 
with which no sevsible American can quarrel. 

KE. 8. Mart. 
LONDON. 

THE recent discoveries at the French excavations of 
Delphi are of great importance and interest. The most 
exciting find is that of a large bronze statue in excellent 
preservation, the left arm being the — part that is 
wanting. The eyes are enamelled, and add much to the 
lifelike appearance of the head. In some instances the 
eyes let into bronze heads were of ivory, with colored 
paste for the iris, while in the gold and ivory statues 
precious stones were used. With the new bronze stutue 
— of a chariot and of horses were found. 

ith a high degree of probubility, this statue has been 
identified with that representing Hiero, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, who was twice victor at the Pythian games in the 
riding-race, and once in the chariot-race, in the years 486, 
482,470 B.c. He also carried off three victories with his 
horses at Olympian, and one at Thebes. The immortal 
fame, however, of this Hiero, son of Deinomenes, rests 
upon the glory which literary men have cast over him. 
Pindar made his victories the subjects of some of his finest 
odes, and Xenophon named a dialogue “ Hiero,” in which 
the Syracusan tyrant converses with the poet Simonides. 
In the newly discovered statue we probably have a monu- 
ment commemorating one of the Pythian victories sung 
by Pindar. It must by a thrilling suggestion to any lover 
of ancient civilization and culture to have an adequate 
contemporary illustration to the ode of the greatest lyric 
poet after more than twenty-four centuries. 

For the light shed upon the history of ancient art the 
work is of supreme importance. Pausanias describes the 
bronze statues of Hierv’s race-horses at Olympia, which 
were the joint work of two of the greatest sculptors of 
the day, the immediate precursors of Phidjas—namely, 
Onatas of 4 gina and Kalamis of Athens. The Delphi 
statue, being an original work by an artist of the time, 
will, no doubt, throw considerable light upon the art of 
that interesting period. There is, by-the-way, a pretty 
story told by Pliny concerning the horses of Kalamis, 
which shows the good-fellowship among artists, and the 
generous nature of the great Praxiteles: ‘‘ In order that 
Kalamis should not appear inferior in his statues of men, 
Praxiteles added a charioteer to the borses of the older 


artist.” 


Will the Prince of Wales find a Pindar, a Xenophon, 
an Onatas, and a Kalamis to immortalize his victory of 
the Derby? Perhaps Mr. Alfred Austin will be asked to 
try his hand at a Pindaric ode. The fact remains that the 
victory of Persimmon has been the most popular Derby 
victory within the memory of living men; and to-day the 
public is much disappointed that the Prince’s filly, Thats, 
ran second to the Canterbury Pilgrim in the ‘‘ Oaks.” On 
the other hand, there is some compensation in the mind 
of the non-bejting public that the victory of this race 
should have fallen to Lord Derby, whose ancestor gave 
the name to the great national race, and whose family 
had not won for more than a century. 

Even to those who are opposed to racing there were 
mitigating circumstances in the victory of the Prince of 
Wales’s horse; not only because the Prince is so good and 
fair a sportsman, but because the winner was not bought as 
the result of the longest purse, but was bred by the Priuce 
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on his own estate at Sandringham. This circumstance re- 
sponds to the fundamental rationale and justification of ru- 
cing—namely, the encouragement of the breeding of good 
horses. The Prince thus appears before his people as a 
model country-gentleman and farmer, and the life at 
cen ge is entirely based upon this conception of 
rural life and objects. 

Both Persimmon and Thats could be known “ from 
childhood up and at home”’ to the visitor of Sandring- 
ham House. On Sundays, after morning church and 
luncheon, the whole family and the guests p to an 
inspection of the gardens, farms, and farm - buildings, 
which certainly present the picture of the modern mode! 
farm. It is here that the Jersey short-horns and the Kerry 
cows are bred. Then the young thoroughbred fillies and 
colts are allowed to enter the paddock and to canter 
about. Each visitor receives a card with names and pedi- 

The youngsters are criticised and admired, but 
they are wiways felt to be an intimate and living part of 
the place itself, interwoven with its life—not objects pur- 
chased ip the market merely to bring money to the pur- 
chaser. Then the stables are visited, and the Princess 
receives a basket with cut-up carrots, and each horse re- 
ceives his treat from the hand of his mistress. On Mon- 
days, if there is no shooting, the whole house party drives 
over to the adjoining Wolferton, where the Prince has 
his famous stud of hackneys, second only to that of Sir 
John Gilbey, the wine merchant, and here there is another 
inspection und parade of the ‘* young ones.” The whole 
establishment is under the charge of the Prince’s trusied 
friend and ‘Comptroller of the Household,” General Sir 
Dighton Probyn, to whom much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of farm, horses, and cattle is due. One of the most 
pleasing features of the whole establishment, however, is 
the care taken of those employed on the farm. Both at 
Sandringham and at Wolferton the club-houses and read- 
ing-rooms afford wholesome and refined recreation to the 
farming community. 


Sir W. Martin Conway has started this week on his 
lar expedition. Unlike the great explorers Greely, 
seeing and others, Sir Martin intends to settle in Spitz- 
bergen with his scientific colleagues, to lay iu stores at 
the most accessible point, and then to make explorations 
in the interior, always returning to headquarters. Sir 
Martin is best known as the mountaineer who a few yeurs 
ngo made the highest ascent yet known in the Hima- 
Jayas, nnd for his work in the Alps. But he is also a dis- 
tinguished writer on art, having been professor of art 
history at the Liverpool University. He married, some 
ears ago, the daughter of Mr. Manton Marble, of New 
York, the former editor of the New York World. 


CHICAGO. 


It is hardly too much to say that in the death of Lyman 
Trumbull Chicago has lost her most distinguished citizen. 
When we think of the United States Senate as it was in 
the period of the Reconstruction, and contrast it with the 
body now bearing the name that once inspired such re- 
spect, it is difficult to escape from pessimistic reflections. 
lt is sonjothing more than the halo of a past alread 
growing legendary for the new generation that impels 
one to say that there were giants in those days, and to 
think of Trumbull and his A. acon as men of a stature 
hardly known to the politics of the present time. The 
famous group to which he belonged now numbers but 
few survivors, and none of them, perhaps, has an equal 
title to our gratitude. At a time of nearly unexampled 
political passion, when party most fiercely asse its 
claims upon men, Lyman Trumbull was strong enough 
to rise above party and act oe ee to conviction. His 
single vote in the im hment trial of Andrew Johnson 
turned the scale, and saved us from an act that would 
have been a blot upon the. nation’s history. Abused ani 
calumniated as he was at the time, he lived long enough 
to have his reward, and to know that his action was jus- 
tified by the sober second thought of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Sound of body and mind up to the great age of 
eighty-two, he remained in the active practice of his, 
profession until the illness of a few weeks ago, which 

roved to be his last. Even in his closing days, when 

ourly expecting death, and sustained only by the inertia 
of his magnificent constitution, his mind remained cleur, 
and he took a keen interest in the news that came from 
the St. Louis convention. But he has earned his rest if 
ever man did, and those who knew and loved him may 
find consolation in the thought that his place in our his- 
tory is secure, 


The University of Chicago is struggling with what ma 
— be called the new heraldry. In other words, it 

as adopted the inter-collegiate system of academic dress, 
and added a new officer—the gown-master—to its stuff. 
Hereafter a man’s gown—or a woman’s, for that matter— 
is to tell all about him academically—what his rank is, 
what degrees have been conferred upon him, what univer- 
sity he came from, and in what department of knowledge 
he isa pundit. There are different kinds of sleeves for 
bachelors, masters, and doctors, and different colors for 
the edges and linings of the hoods. If, for example, you 
see a man with a bell-shaped sleeve, having three trans- 
verse stripes of velvet, you will know him for a doctor; 
if his hood is edged with blue, he is a doctor of pliloso- 
phy; if, moreover, it is lined with purple, bearing a triple 
chevron of the German colors, he is declared to have taken 
his degree at Berlin. To describe a gown in scientific 
terminology will obviously be as difficult as to emblazou 
a Shield, and some institution analogous to the Herald's 
College will be needed to adjudicate upon the delicate 
questions that are sure to arise. One cannot help think- 
ing, too, of the ‘‘ pink trip slip for a five-cent fare, etc. ,” of 
the jingle that once obsessed the faculties of our most 
popular humorist. But so undignified an association 
should be promptly dismissed from the mind. 


Civil service reform in Chicago is meeting with the ob- 
stacles that have become so familiar in other cities, and 
we are learning that to secure the right sort of law is not 
more than half the battle. Our Jaw, indeed, leaves little 
or nothing to be desired, and iis execution is in the hands 
of an honest and fearless Board of Commissioners. But 
the wily politician contrives to evade it now and then, ani 
the commission no sooner blocks one trick than a new one 
is unearthed. The City Council hampered the commis- 
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sion seriously this year by cutting down the appropriation 
for its expenses to a wholly inadequate amount, but the 
Citizens’ Association has come to the rescue with the sub- 
stantial offer of ten thousand dollars and the services of 
an able lawyer to conduct prosecutions, The latest move 
of the enraged politicians is amusing rather than serious. 
It took the form of a series of resolutions introduced into 
the City Council the other day by the alderman known as 
‘*Bath-house John,” or, more simply, as “The Bath- 
house.”” This champion of a primitive and untarnished 
dlemocracy is the Abe Gruber of Chicago, and his resolt- 
tions are worthy of that distinguished New York states- 
man. The gem of the document is the following *‘ where- 
as”: “The Civil Service Commission has set at naught the 
principles laid down by such men as Andrew Jackson, who 
declared that ‘ to the victor belong the spoils’; of Mr. Flan- 
nagan of Texas, who promulgated that equally famous 
saying, ‘What are we here for?’; of the well-known ex- 
ression of Czar Reed of Maine, which has alao passer 
nto history, ‘I believe in standing by my friends,’” The 
resolutions were adopted by a considerable majority, and 
Bath-house” scored another legislative 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Hon. James M. Beck, United States District At- 
torney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, is respon- 
sible for the movement to — a plaza northwest of the 
City Hall. At present this costly municipal structure 
bids fair to be obscured entirely by the tall buildings that 
are being erected on all sides. To the south, great office 
buildings are rapidly being put up; on the east, John 
Wanamaker’s great emporium is gradually assuming lar- 

er and higher proportions; on the north is the Masonic 

emple; and on the west the massive terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Beck's idea is for the cit _ 
condemn the ground comprised between Broad and Fif 
teenth, Filbert and Arch streets, immediately to the north- 
west, and after removing the buildings, lay out the 
ground as a grand plaza. This property can be secure«l 
at the present time for about a million and a half, and 
never any cheaper. If the city ever intends giving the 
people an opportunity to olserve the Hall and preserve 
an open space around it, now is the time. An ordinance 
has been introduced into Councils to this end, and very 
considerable public interest iu the matter has been mani- 
festedd, 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that Phila- 
delphia has spent during the past twenty-five years up- 
wards of fifteen millions of dollars on its City Hall, and still 
the work is uncompleted, although considerable progress 
toward that end has been made during the past few years, 
since the passage by the Legislature of a bill to abolish the 
Public Building Commission. This bill was subsequently 
declared by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional ; 
but the effect of the agitation has been salutary, and the 
commission, which is an irresponsible, self-perpetuating 
body, with power to mandamus the city for money to 
carry on its work, has actually condescended to promise 
an early completion of the Hall. 


I heard a story not long ago of the late lamented 
George W. Childs, whicli will bear repeating. He was at 
one time solicited by a company to write an 
authoritative history of Philadelphia. After considerable 
deliberation he declined, on the ground that as the work 
would undoubtedly be known as a “ Childs’ History of 
Philadelphia,” some unthinking persons we 


that it was a juvenile work. 


BOSTON. 


A POLICEMAN named Graham was commended the other 
day by the Police Commitsioners of Boston for his gallant 
conduct at the recent destructive fire in Washington Street. 
A large number of women were at work in the third story 
of the burning building, and the flames and smoke cut off 
their escape either by the staircase or by the elevator, In 
this emergency Graham rushed up the stairs of the adjoin- 
ing building, crept out of the third-story window, and by 
stepping on a narrow ledge of stone which ran across the 
face of the two structures, succeeded in taking several 
women from the burning building to the other. His posi- 
tion was of course an extremely perilous one, and he was 
loudly cheered by the crow«d-in the street below. At an- 
other recent fire in Boston a fireman, who was rescuing a 
woman from the fourth story of a building in flames, found 
that the ladder by which he meant to descend had been 
displaced slightly so that he could not step even upon its 
highest round. Clinging to the window-sill with his left 
arm, and holding the woman with his right, he hung down, 
pulled the ladder into place with his foot, and then safely 
descended it with his burden. These acts of heroism on 
the part of policemen and firemen are not infrequent, and 
when the true poet of democracy arises tley will fitly be 
celebrate! in verse. 


“Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes, 
No leas t» me than the gods of the antiqae wars; 


Minding their voices’ pen! through the craeh of destraction, 
Their brawny limbs passing safe over charred lathe, 
Their white foreheads whole and unhurt out of the flames.” 


The annual summer pilgrimage to Concord, Massachu- 
setts, has set in this season with even more than usual 
force. Concord is a sort of historical and literary Mecca 
for strangers from various parts, and copehiaian Weal the 
West. It was, ina way, the birthplace of the Revolution, 
and it was the home of perhaps the only two great writers 
whom our country bas produced. If the militiamen who 
enga the British had been looking for a picnic, instead 
of a fight, they could not have chosen a lovelier spot than 
that where the battle occurred. A rude bri still *‘spans 


. the flood.” The statue of the minute-man, inscribed with 


Emerson’s immortal lines, stands upon a rounded bill 
which rises abruptly from the river. Upoa the opposite, 
the hither bank, there is a shady grove of fir-trees; and 
the visitor, by stooping a little and peering through the 
branches of a willow-tree which droops to the water, can 
discern the little moss-grown boat-house which used to 
harbor no less precious a craft than Hawthorne's canoe. 
The men are gone—Judge Hoar, the ‘‘ pyrotechnic wit,” 
youngest of the great company, died last year—but the 
places remain—the battle-ground, the old manse,the Way- 
side where Hawthorne's life mysteriously ebbed away, 
Emerson's dignified New England home—and the river in 
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whose deep and muddy waters more than one wretched 


life, besides that described in the Blithedale Romance, hs 
found the longed-for end. Hi. C. M. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Writ New Orleans have its free city library after all? 
The old court building was dedicated some weeks ago as 
a library, and the city’s two collections of books were 
moved over there; and the public was delighted at the 
promise. Now comes along your political economist, who 
points out that it is great extravagance to put a library 
which can be easily duplicated for $30,000 in a $50.000 
building, to spend $12.000 for fixing it up there, and pro- 
vile $10,000 to $15,000 a year for its maintenance. More- 
ever, as the cily library proper has received scarcely any 
additions since the war, it will give the New Orleans 
reading public the very mistaken idea that the world has 
stood still since 1860, and that the present generation is 
absolutely deficient in writers; It is a sag hat the 
collections should be turned over to Tulane University, 
which has offered to take care of them withoul char 
until the city can afford to start a decent library; but this 
suggestion has heen howled down by those who declare 
that it does net much matter if the collection is small and 
old; it will serve as a nucleus for that free library which 
New Orleans so needs. 


The Cheek-Pilger decision in the United States Circuit 
Court has swept away all the safeguards that the male 
flirt has hitherto enjoyed in Louisiana. The civil law 
which prevails here has frowned on breach of promise 
suits, and refused to recognize them. When, however, 
Mrs. Cheek found that her venerable suitor, Herman Pil- 
ger, would not carry out his promise to marry her, she 
went to the Federal cour:s and recovered heavy damages 
against him. The palladium of the Louisiana bachclors 
is thus destroyed, and they now find themselves no safer 
than their brethren in other States. There are materials 
for many hundred breach of promise suits which have 
laid dormant for years because it was thought no law 
covered these damages to the heart; but the Cheek-Pilger 
decision may bring them to light, as it shows the love-lorn 
maidens and widows where they can get relief and damages. 


The death of Captain ‘‘Tom ” Leathers—‘‘ Old Pushta- 
maha” as he liked to be called, after one of his early 
friends, » Choctaw chief—removed the last and greatest of 
the old poem: > River steamboat captains, and closes 
the final page in that part of the history of the Southwest. 
It was sixty years ago, during the ‘‘flush times” of river 
boats, that Captain Leathers went into the steamboat busi- 
ness, the era of big and fast steamers and of gay life on 
the river, and the era, also, of river gamblers, and races, 
wrecks, and explosions. From the very start he was “ the 
big man” on the river, the builder of seven steamboats, 
all named Natchez, and each grander than its predecessor. 
A firm believer that the Mississippi River afforded the 
best means of travel and transportation for the entire 
‘** Valley,” he stuck to his boat, like ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe,” to the 
very end. It was a brave fight, but very much like that 
the plucky Texas bull put up against the first locomotive 
that invaded the State. Captain Leathers ran his boats 

inst the railroads long after it was a forlorn hope, and 
when it meant a steady loss season after season. He gnuve 
the railroads a great deal of trouble, fought every proposi- 
tion for a bridge over a navigable stream, and every other 
franchise asked for by them, and sunk most of his money 
in the struggle. And so,when he was killed by a “‘ scorch- 
er” the other day, there were twenty-five carriages of pall- 
bearers at the funeral, for every man who had ever been 
in ‘‘ the river trade ” turned out to honor him, feeling that 
they were burying with him the cause for which he had 
fought for sixty years. N. W. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS—(1860-96.) 


To some of those who write it happens that (imagina- 
tively, ancl yet convincingly) they see themselves as though 
in the future—say, one hundred years from the date of the 
vision; and that they then find themselves much shrunken, 
so that they are not larger than a volume or two, or at 
most a little row of volumes. And yet, far from missin 
the corporeal part that they were wont to mensure —~ 
weigh with such interest, they have a sense of comfort 
and of rest. There, on the shelf, is room enough, and in 
a ‘‘ set” of books they feel commodiously housed, perhaps 
for the first time. And what cntertainmént they perceive 
in those who march up to them, and, without introduction, 
pat them on the back and commend them; or in those who 
perhaps are not complimentary—although these critics, 
being a hundred years or so younger than the subject of 
their criticism, might therefore express their estimate 
somewhat modestly: at the very worst, ‘‘ That quaint old 
Asterisk!” or ‘* Rare old Blank!’ Then the apparent 
author has been wholly lost, and only the essential part— 
the real author—survives; and then is realized the futility 
of criticism which weighs and measures, comparing one 
author with another or with all the others, »nd contidently 
saying, ‘* This is the greater,” or even ‘This is the most 
eminent literary person of his time and nation.” But the 
author is imponderable. 

This caution occurred to me when, I confess, 1 was on 
the point of speaking of Mr. Howells in the terms of some 
such comparison. The fault I detect was about to be- 
come my own. Surely it was an inexact doctrine that 
Matthew Arnold formulated when, in his preface to an 
edition of Wordsworth’s poems, he declared that a poet is 
to be ranked according to the quantity or amount of 
thought on life that one discovers in his works; but it is 
such a familiar doctrine that it has its use, and using a 
little of it will not do much harm. 


Il. 


Mr. Tlowells’s earliest literary effort, or rather the first 
of which I have any knowledge, was a word picture of a 
winter day—such »s winter days are in southern Ohio: 
the light snow almost disappearing at noon, but growin 
crisp again towards evening; the meeting and blending o 
two seasons in the course of twelve hours, as though the 
darkness only were winter and the light were summer. 
This composition was published in a newspaper when the 
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author was fourteen years of age, and I think that in the 

choice of subject it must have reflected the influence of 

his father, who was a lover and close observer of nature. 

The boy’s unguided impulse, I feel quite sure, would have 

been to write a story—a study of the life of a man, which 

is by so much the most interesting subject for literary 

treatment that sometimes one thinks it is the only interest- 

ing topic. And this may be said without disparagement 

of women, for the life of a woman is the story of one or 

more men. It is curious to note in Mr. Howells’s later 

writings that when he goes back in memory to the same 

period and the same scenes the old influcnce is reasserted, 

und he straightway begins—unconsciously, no doubt—to 

give more space to scenery than ishiscusiom. A fortunate 
result of the association of ideas this may well be called; 
we owe some very charming pictures to it. I may cite 
the following pussage, which is somewhere in My Year in. 
@ Log Cabin: 


“The woods were full of squirrels, which eye abounded in the 
woul pastures, as we called the lovely della where the ter part of 
the timber was thinned ont to let the cattle range and graze. 

were of all sorte—yray, and black, and even big red fox-«quirrels, a 
a T now suppose extinct. When the spring opened we hunted 
them in the poplar woods, whither they resorted in countless numbers 
for the sweetness in the caps of the tulip-tree blossoms. 

“| recall with a thrill one memorable morning iu sach woods—early, 
after an overnight ruin, when the vistas hung full of a delicate mixt 
that the eun pierced to kindle a million fires in the drops still penda- 
loux frum leaf and twig. I can emell the tulip blossome and the odor 
of the tree bark yet, and the fresh, strong fragrance of the leafy mould 
under my bare feet; and I can hear the rush of the squirrels on the 
bark of the trunks, or the ewieh of their long, plunging leaps from 
coven fe bough in the air-tops. I hope we came away without any of 
thei, 


In 1860 Poems of Two Friends appeared—the friends 
thus associated being the subject of this little sketch and 
John J. Piatt. Mr. Howells finished his Life of Abraham 
Lincota in the same year. Then six yeurs passed before the 
next book was published—Venetian Life. His [talian Jour- 

came iu 1867; Suburban Sketches and No Love Lost, 
ohana Travel, in 1868; three years later Their Wedding 
Jou ,»and A Chance Acquaintance in 1873. Already 


_the writer and his audience (a large audience) had come 


to understand each other thoroughly—to know what to 
give and what to expect. ‘‘I have spent the night read- 

g A Chance Acquaintance,” sail Tourguénief,. ** and now 
I should like to visit a country where there are girls like 
the heroine.” In other words, the characters represented 
in these earlier books convinced the render of their reality ; 
but Mr. Howells had not begun to think of himself as a 
“realist.” His acceptance of the actual thing for use in 
his art—the types of character be observed, and their nor- 
mal motives as he understood them—has an exceedingly 
simple explanation: he is appreciative and he is courageous, 
Other American writers, unresponsive to the vital interest 
of their surroundings, held fast to the English literary 
tradition; they insisted upon, finding in their environment 
the approved literary ingredients. When they did not 
find them (and of course this wus the rule) they invented. 
That, as I understand it, is the olnoxious part of *‘‘ro- 
manticism ”; it is unpatriotic, untruthful; its product dis- 
torted and tinted images of American life, as viewed 
through literary spectacles, false in outline, false in spirit 
or coloring, yet without claiming the lawful freedom of 
romance. Mr. Howells, because he was appreciative, 
thie American life seemed. the most attractive and the 
moat worthy subject of study for an American artist; and 
because he was courageous his own method was shaped in 
faithful correspondence with his convictions. He also, 
and not less than the others, had been trained in the Eug- 
lish tradition; he was of a reading family, and from the 
first had seen life through just such literary spectacles; 
but for: his part he would have’no more of them; he 
threw away Aie pair long before he thought of asking 
others to do the same, and without giving a name to jis 
theory or making profession of a new literary faith. 
The campaigning for realism came later, as we shall see. 

A F Conclusion was published in 1874; in the fol- 
lowing year Out of the Question and the Life of Rutherford 
B. Hayes ; then A Counterfeit Presentment and some of the 
volumes of Choice Biographies (which Mr. Howells edited, 
with essays) came in 1877, and in 1878 The Lady of the 
A and the concluding volumes of the Choice Biog- 
raphies. At intervals of two years (1880-82) the public 
acquired’ The Undiscovered Country and A Fearful Re- 

bility, and Other Tales ; then followed, in 1883, Dr. 

een's Practice and A Modern Instance ; in 1884, A Wo- 

man’s Reason ; in 1885 Three Villages, Tuscan Cities, and 

The Rise of Silas Lapham; in 1886 A Little Girl among 

the Old Masters, The Minister's Charge, und Indian Sum- 
mer ; in 1887 Modern Italian Poets and April Hopes. 

The last-mentioned work, Mr. Howells says, was the 
first he wrote with the distinct consciousness that he was 
writing as a realist, and I think there is internal evidence 
of this consciousness, its peuple are so closely studied, and 
all details of manner, dress, ex pression, and gesture, as well 
as motive and environment, are so conscientiously re- 
ported. An unfair example, which shows not the normal 
but the extreme application of a theory, is this description | 
of Alice Pasmer from the second chapter: 


‘“*Mrs, Pasmer looked at her danghter, but she stood’as passive in 
the transaction as the elder Mavering. She was taller than her mother, 
and, as she waited, her — figure described that fine lateral curve 
which one sees in some Louis Quinze portraits; this effect was en- 
hanced by the farhion of her dress of pale sage green, with a wide 
stripe or sarh of white dropping down the front from her delicate 
waist, The same simple combination of colors was carried up into 
her hat, which surmounted darker hair than Mrs. Pasmer’s, and a 
complexion of whulesome pallor; her cyer were gray and grave, with 
binek brows, and her face, which was rather narrow, hud a pleasing 
i lurity in the sharp jut of the nose ; in profile, the parting of the 
red lips showed well back into the cheek.” 


Annie Kilburn followed in 1888, and in the same year 
the Library of Universal Adventure was issued under Mr. 
Howells’s editorial supervision. A Hazard of New For- 
tunes, The Sleeping-Car, and Other Farces, and The Mouse- 
Trap, and Ot Farces, were published in 1889; The 
Shadow of a Dream, pre-eminent for literary quality and 
witty dialogue, in 1890; An Imperative Duty in 1891— 
that counting examination of the negro prublem in its 
social aspect, with the pitiful figure of a beautiful girl 
whose voice ‘‘sounded black.” arply contrasting with 
this, in the same year, came A Boy’s Town, The Albany 
Depot, and Criticism and Fiction. Overt realism in this 
last, roundly stated, elegantly reasoned. We carried the 
argument about with us in our minds—-for that matter, 
we took the convenient little volume in our pockets; we 
discussed realism and romanticism when we met, restat- 


. 


ing and misstating, writing wbout both. I know that one 
of the commonest errors of the year was the assertion that 


-Mr. Howells had a quarrel mien J Romance. Not a bit of 
ve 


it. He wanted to see the novel and the romance kept 
apart and distinct. No man more ready than he to do 
honor to the latter in its own sphere; but the former pro- 
fessed to be a faithful picture of real life, and he called 
for good faith in the discharge of this obligation; he pro- 
tested against.that anomalous thing, a romantic novel— 
against *‘ romanticism.” 

A story of a defaulting treasurer, a handsome, clerical- 
looking, self-respecting thief, The Quality of Mercy, a syn- 
dicated serial story in many newspapers, appeared in 1892, 
and before tive close of the ygar The Leiter of Introduction, 
A Little Siriaas Sojourn, and the volume of stories for chil- 
dren. entitled Christmas Every Day. A year later The 
Unexpected Guests arrived, The World of Chance essayed its 
fortunes in HARPER’s MONTHLY, and as a comely volume, 
The Year in a Leg Cabin was recalled, and The Coast of 
Bohemia was rather harmlessly skirted : the young person 
is not impressed with the indispensableness of skilful 
navigation along that treachcrous shore. 

In June, 1894. when his first romance, A Traveler from 
Altruria, was about to appear in book form, Mr. Howells 
told me that during its publication as a serial he got more 
letters about it than about any other story he had written 
in many and many a year—‘‘letters from all over the 
country and from all kinds of people.” I think that 
some of the books one likes impose silence, while others 
have a tendency to make the reader communicative, and 
that A-Tvaceler from Altruria belongs to the latter elass. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


ENGRAVED BY E. SCHLADITZ FROM A PHOTOGRAPH By Cox. 


The Altrurian’s doctrine, which is almost appealing in 
its frank good-will and its confidence that human nature 
is not altogether selfish, is an answer to grave questions 
that had arisen in the author's own mind; it is offered as 
a partial solution of problems which he found confront- 
ing himself, compelling attention, refusing to be curtly 
dismissed. They made their demand —these questions 
and problems—when Mr. Howells was writing Silas Lap- 
ham. His affairs prospering, his work marching as well as 
heart could wish, suddenly, and without apparent cause, 
the status seemed wholly wrong. His own expression, in 
speaking with me about that time, was, ‘‘ The botiom 
dropped out!” A still more recent volume—the volume 
of poems entitled Stops of Various Quillse—contains much 
of the same questioning. The poems are brief and gravely 
beautiful or finely epigrammatic things; and all assuredly 
unfeigned. If I had not just denied the validity of certain 


_ comparisons I should like to say that there is nothing 


more modern, more searching than ‘* Calvary ”: 


“If He could donbt on His triumphant cross, 
How much more I, in the defeat and loss 
Of seeing all my selfish dreams falfilled, 
Of having lived the very life 1 willed, 
Of being all that I desired to be? 
My God, my God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


There remain only four titles: My Literary Passions, of 
last year; The Day of their Wedding and A Parting and a 
Meeting, of this year: and, in the present issue of the 
WEEKLY, ‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s IIcad.” 

It is a very distinguished company of books; better 
than any mortal could do it, they introduce the new-comer. 
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III. 

An eminent German critic has said that the best thing 
he knows about America is the fact that books with the 
fine quality that he discovers in our author have a good 
sale in the author’s own country. 

The best thing I know about America is that it is im- 
possible to imagine an American so unintentionally offen- 
sive as that German. But in any case of doubt, when the 
question has been raised whether this thing or that is 
characteristic of American life, where would you apply 
for information? If the question comes up now, there 
are few students who will not first think of Howells’s 
works, and consult them with the highest confidence in 
the value of their evidence on this point. And when 
such questions shall be proposed in the future, will there 
be any other body of information by a single hand com- 
parable with this, in respect to American life at the end 
of the nineteenth century? Are there other pictures of 
our times as faithful? Has another observer’s regard 
embraced so many social phases?—although, it must be— 
confessed, the survey is not absolutely complete, for there 
is not a bit of social impurity, immorality. And all of 
this “thought on life” (to recur to Matthew Arnold's 
phrase), instead of being offered as a mass, thrown form- 
lessly into some dull, repulsive volume, has been beauti- 
fully grouped, invested with literary charm; and fortu- 
nately the best part of the series may be still to come. I 
think the readers of this new story will find it in some 
respects the best. And its author's zest is undiminished, 
and he is young enough to plant trees. 

MARRION WILCOX. 
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LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. 


I. 


F you looked at the mountain from the west, the line 
of the summit was wandering and uncertain, like 
that of most mountain-tops; but seen from the east, 
the mass of granite showing above the dense forests 
of the lower slopes had the form of a sleeping lion. 
The flanks and baunches were vaguely distinguished from 
the mass; but the mighty head, resting with its tossed 
mane upon the vast paws stretched before it, was boldly 
sculptured against the sky. The likeness could not have 
been more perfect, when you had it in profile, if it had 
been a definite intention of art ; and you could travel far 
north and far south before the illusion vanished. In win- 
ter the head was blotted by the snows ; and sometimes the 
vagrant clouds caught upon it and deformed it, or hid it, 
at other seasons; but commonly, after the last snow went 
in the spring until the first snow came in the fall, the 
Lion’s Head was a part of the landscape, as imperative 
and importunate as the Great Stone Face itself. 

Long after other parts of the hill country were opened 
to summer sojourn, the region of Lion’s Head remained 
almost primitively solitary and savage. A stony mountain 
road followed the bed of the torrent that brawled through 
the valley at its base, and at a certain point a still rougher 
lane climbed from the road along the side of the opposite 
height to a lonely farm-house pushed back on a narrow 
shelf of land, with a meagre acreage of field and pasture 
broken out of the woods that clothed all the neighboring 
steeps. The farm-house level commanded the best view 
of Lion’s Head, and the visitors always mounted to it, 
whether they came on foot, or arrived on buckboards or 
in buggies, or drove up in the Concord stages from the 
farther and nearer hotels. The drivers of tle coaches rested 
their horses there, and watered them from the spring that 
dripped into the green log at the barn; the passengers 
scattered about the door-yard to look at the Lion’s Head, 
to wonder at it and mock at it, according.to their several 
makes and moods. They could scarcely have felt that they 
ever had a welcome from the stalwart, handsome woman 
who sold them milk, if they wanted it, and small cakes of 
maple sugar if they were very strenuous for something 
else. The ladies were not able to make much of her, from 
the first ; but some of them asked her if it were not rather 
lonely there, and she said that when you heard the cata- 
mounts scream at night, and the bears growl in the spring. 
it did seem lonesome. When one of them declared that if 
she should hear a catamount scream, or a bear growl, she 
should die, the woman answered, Well, she presumed we 
must all die some time. But the ladies were not sure of 
a covert slant in her words, for they were spoken with the 
same look she wore when she told them that the milk was 
five cents a glass, and the black maple sugar three cents a 
cake. She did not change when she owned upon their 
urgence that the gaunt man whom they glimpsed around 
the corners of the house was her husband, and the three 
lank boys with him were her sons; that the children whose 
faces watched them through the writhing window-panes 
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were her two little girls ; that the urchin who stood shyly 
twisted, all but his white head and sunburnt face, into her 
dress, and glanced‘at them with a mocking blue eye, was 
her youngest, and that he was three years old. With like 
coldness of voice and face, she assented to their conjecture 
that the space walled off in the farther corner of the or- 
chard was the family burial-ground; and she said, with 
no more feeling that the Indies could see than she had 
shown concerning the other facts, that the graves they saw 
were those of her husband's family and of the children 
she had lost: there had been ten children, and she had 
lost four. She did not visibly shrink from the pursuit of 
the sympathy which expressed itself in curiosity as to the 
sicknesses they had died of; the ladies left her with the 
belief that they had met a character, and she remained with 
the conviction, briefly imparted to her husband, that they 
were tonguey. 

The summer folks came more and more, every year, 
with little variance in the impression on either side. 
When they told her that her maple sugar would sell better 
if the cake had an image of Lion’s Head stamped on it, 
she answered that she got enough of Lion’s Head without 
wanting to see it on all the sugar she made. But the next 
year the cakes bore a rude effigy of Lion’s Head, and she 
said that one of her boys had cut the stamp out with his 
knife ; she now charged five cents a cake for the sugar, 
but her manner remained the same. It did not change 
when the excursionists drove away, and the deep silence 
native to the place fell after their chatter. When a cock 
crew, or & cow lowed, or a horse neighed, or one of the 
boys shouted to the cattle, an echo retorted from the gran- 
ite base of Lion’s Head, and then she had all the noise she 
wanted, or at any rate, all the noise there was, most of the 
time. Now and then a wagon passed on the stony road 
by the brook in the valley, and sent up its clatter to the 
farm-house on its high shelf, but there was scarcely an- 
other break from the silence, except when the coaching 
parties came. The continuous clash and rush of the brook 
was like a part of the silence, as the red of the farm-house 
and the barn was like a part of the green of the fields 
and woods all round them; the black-green of pines and 
spruces, the yellow-green of maples and birches, dense to 
the tops of the dreary hills, and breaking like a baffled sca 
around the granite base of Lion’s Head. 

The farmer stooped at his work, with a thin, inward- 
curving chest, but his wife stood straight at hers ; and she 
had a massive beauty of figure, and a heavily moulded 
regularity of feature that impressed such as had eyes to 
see her grandeur among the summer folks. She was forty 
when they began to come, and an ashen gray was creeping 
over the reddish heaps of her hair, like the pallor that 
overlies the crimson of the autumnal oak. She showed 
her age earlier than most fair people, but since her mar- 
riage at eighteen she had ll long in the deaths of the 
children she had lost. They were born with the taint of 
their father’s family, and they withered from their cradles. 
The youngest boy alone, of all her brood, seemed to have 
inberited her health and strength. The rest as they grew 
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up began to cough, as she had heard her husband's bro- 


thers and sisters cough, and then she waited in hapless 


patience the fulfilment of their doom. The two little 
girls whose faces the ladies of the first coaching party saw 
at the farm-house windows had died away from them; 
two of the lank boys had escaped, and in the perpetual 
exile of California and Colorade. had saved _themselves 
alive. Their father talked of going too, but ten years later 
he still dragged himself spectrally about the labors of the 
farm, with the same cough at sixty which made his oldest 
son at twenty-nine look scarcely younger than himself. 


II. 


One soft noon in the middle of August the farmer came 
in from the corn-field that an early frost had blighted, and 
told his wife that they must give it up. He said, in his 
weak, hoarse voice, with the catarrhal catching in it, that 
it was no use trying to make a living on the furm any 
longer. The oats had hardly been worth cutting, and now 
the corn was gone, and there wasa@ot hay enough without- 
it to winter the stock ; if they got through themselves they 
would have to live on potatoes. Have a vendue, and sell 
out everything before the snow flew, and let the State take 
the farm and get what it could for it, and turn over the 
balance that was left after the taxes; the interest of the 
savings-bank mortgage would soon eat that up.- 

The long loose cough took him, and another cough an- 
swered it like an echo from the barn, where his son whs 
giving the horses their feed. The mild, wan-eyed young 
man came round the corner presently, towards the porch 
where his father and mother were siting, and at the same 
moment a boy came up the lane to the other corner ; there 
were sixteen years between the ages of the brothers, who 
alone were left of the children born into and borne out of 
the house. 
whispering distance of each other, and then he gasped, 
Where you been?” 

The boy answered promptly, ‘‘ None your business,” 
and went up the steps before the young man, with a lop- | 
eared, liver-colored mongrel at his heels. . He pulled off 
his ragged straw hat and flung it on the floor of the porch. 
‘* Dinner over ?” he demanded. 

His father made no answer; his mother looked at the 
boy’s hands and face, all of much the same earthern cast, 
up to the eaves of his thatch of yellow hair, and said, ‘* You 
go and wash yourself.” Atacertain light in his mother’s 
eye, which he caught as he passed into the house, with his 
dog, the boy turned and cut a defiant caper, The oldest 
son sat down on the bench beside his father, and they all 
looked in silence at the mountain before them. They 
heard the boy whistling behind the house with sputtering 
and blubbering noises, as if he were washing his face while 
he whistled ; and then they heard him singing, with a 
muffled sound, and sharp breaks from the muffled sound, 
as if he were singing into the towel; he shouted to his dog 
and threatened him, and the scuffling of his feet came to 
them through all, as if he were dancing. 


The young man waited till they were within . 
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‘** Been after them woodchucks, ag’in,” his father husk- 
ily suggested. | 

“JT guess so,” said the mother, The brother did not 
speak; he coughed vaguely, and let his head sink for- 


ward. | 

The father began a statement of his affairs. 

The mother said: ‘‘ You don’t want to go into that; we 
been all over it before. If it’s come to the point, now, it’s 
come. But you want to be sure.” 

The man did not answer eee ** If we could sell off 
now, and get out to where Jim is in Californy, and get 
a piece of land—” He stopped, as if confronted with some 
difficulty which he had met before, but had hoped he might 
not find in his way this time. 

His wife laughed grimly. ‘I guess if the truth was 
known, we're too r to get away.” 

** We're poor,” he whispered back. He added, with a 
weak obstinacy, ‘‘] d' know as we're as poor as that comes 
to. The things would fetch something.” 

‘* Enough to get us out there, and then we should be. on 
Jim’s hands,” said the woman. 

** We should tillspring, maybe. Id’ knowasI want to 
face another winter here, and I d’ know as Jackson does.” 

The young man gas back courageously, “1 guess I 
can get along here well enough.” 

‘*It’s made Jim ten years younger. That’s what he 
said,” urged the father. 

The mother smiled as grimly as she had laughed. ‘‘I 
don't believe it’ll make you ten years richer, and that’s 
what you want.” 

**I don’t believe but what we should ha’ done something 
with the place by spring. Or the State would,” the father 
said, lifelessly. 

The voice of the boy broke in upon them from behind. 
“Say, mother! A’n’t you never goin’ to have dinner ?” 
He was standing in the doorway, with a startling clean- 
ness of the hands and face, and a strange wet sleekness of 
the hair. His clothes were bedrabbled down the front 
with soap and water. 

His mother rose and went towards him; his father and 
—* rose like apparitions, and slanted after her at one 
angle. 

**Say !” the boy called again to his mother. ‘‘ There 
comes a peddler.” He pointed down the road at the fig- 
ure of a man briskly ascending the lane toward the house, 
with a pack on his back, and some strange appendages 
dangling from it. | 

The woman did not look round ; neither of the men 
looked round ; they all kept on in-doors, and she said to 
the boy, as she passed him: ‘‘I got no time to waste on 
peddlers. You tell him we don’t want anything.” 

The boy waited for the figure on the lane to approach. 
It was the figure of a young man, who slung his burden 
lightly from his shoulders shen he arrived, and then stood 
looking at the boy, with his foot planted on the lower- 

— tread of the steps climbing from the ground to the 
porch. 


IIL. 


The boy must have permitted these advances that he 
might inflict the greater disappointment when he spoke. 
** We don’t want anything,” he said, insolently. 

**Don’t you?” the stranger returned. ‘‘J do. I want 
dinner. Go in and tell your mother, and then show me 
where I can wash my hands.” 

The bold ease of the stranger seemed to daunt the boy, 
’ and he stood irresolute. His dog came round the corner 
of the house at the first word of the parley, and while his 
master was making up his mind what to do, he smelt at 
the stranger’s legs. ‘‘ Well, you can’t have any dinner,” 
said the boy, tentatively. The dog raised the bristles on 
his neck, and showed his teeth with a snarl. The stranger 
promptly kicked him in the jaw, and the dog ran off, how!- 
ing. ‘‘Come here, sir!” the boy called to him, but the 
dog vanished round the house with a fading yelp. 

“Now, young man,” said the stranger, ‘‘ will you go 
and do as you're bid? I’m ready to pay for my dinner, 
and you can say so.” The boy stared at him, slowly tak- 
ing in the facts of his costume, with eyes that climbed from 
the heavy shoes up the legs of his thick ribbed stockings 
and his knickerbockers, past the pleats and belt of his 
Norfolk jacket, to the red neckcloth tied under the loose 
collar of his flannel outing-shirt, and so by his face, with 
its soft young beard, and its quiet eyes, to the top of his 
braidless, bandless slouch hat of soft felt. It was one of 
the earliest costumes of the kind that had shown itself in 
the hill country, and it was altogether new to the boy. 
“Come,” said the wearer of it, ‘‘ don’t stand on the order 
of your going, but go at once,” and he sat down on the 


steps with his back to the boy, who heard these strange, 


terms of command with a face of vague envy. 

The noonday sunshine lay in a thin silvery glister on 
the slopes of the mountain before them, and in the brilliant 
light the colossal forms of the Lion's Head were prismati- 
cally outlined against the speckless sky. Through the sil- 
very veil there burnt here and there on the densely wooded 
acclivities the crimson torch of a maple, kindled before its 
time, -but everywhere else there was the unbroken green 
of the forest, subdued to one tone of gray. The boy heard 
the stranger fetch his breath deeply, and then expel it in 
a long sigh, before he could bring himself to obey an order 
that seemed to leave him without the choice of disebe- 
dience. He came back and found the stranger as he had 
left him. ‘‘ Come on, if you want your dinner,” he said ; 
and the stranger rose and looked at him. 

What's your name ?” he asked. 

‘Thomas Jefferson Durgin.” 

“Well, Thomas Jefferson Durgin, will you show me 
the way to the pump, and bring a towel along ?” 

**Want to wash ?” 

‘*T haven’t changed my mind.” 

**Come along, then.” The boy made a movement as if 
to lead the way in-doors; the stranger arrested him. 

“‘Here! Take hold of this, and put it out of the rush 
of travel, somewhere.” He lifted his burden from where 
he had dropped it in the road, and swung it toward the 
boy, who ran down the steps and embraced it. As he 
carried it toward a corner of the porch, he felt of the 
various shapes and materials in it. 

Then he said ‘‘Come on!” again, and went before the 
guest through the dim hall running midway of the house 
to the door at the rear. He left him ona narrow space of 
stone flagging there, and ran with atin basin to the sprin 
at the barn, and brought it back to him full of the cold 
water. 
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** Towel,” he said, pulling at the family roller inside the 
little porch at the door; and he watched the stranger wash 
his hands and face, and then search for a fresh place on 
the towel. 

Before the stranger had finished, the father and the elder 
brother came out, and after an ineffectual attempt to salute 
him, slanted away to the barn together. The woman, in- 
doors, was more successful, when he found her ino the 
dining-room, where the boy showed him. The table was 
set for him alone, and it affected him as if the family had 
been hurried away from it that he might have it to him- 
self. a ig | was very simple; the iron forks had 
two prongs ; the knives bone handles ; the dull glass was 

ressed ; the heavy plates and cups were white, but so was 
the cloth, and all were clean. The woman brought in a 
good boiled dinner of corned beef, potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots, from the kitchen, and a teapot, and said sometliing 
about having kept them hot on the stove for him; she 
brought him a plate of biscult fresh from the oven; then 
she said to the boy, ‘‘ You come out and have your dinner 
with me, Jeff,” and left the guest to make his meal un- 
molested. 

The room was square, with two north windows that 
lookea, down the lane he had climbed to the house. An 
open door led into the kitchen in an ell, and a closed door 
opposite probably gave access to a parlor or a ground-floor 
chamber. The windows were darkened down to the lower 
sash by green paper shades; the walls were papered in a 
pattern of brown roses; over the chimney hung a large 
picture, a life-size pencil-drawing of two little girls, one 
slightly older and slightly larger than the other, each with 
round eyes and p ringlets, and with her hand clasped 
in the other's hand. 

The guest seemed helpless to take his 7 from it, and 
he sat fallen back in his chair staring at it, when the wo- 
man came in with a pie. 

“ Thank you, I believe I don’t want any dessert,” he said. 
‘The fact is, the dinner was so good that I haven’t left 
any room for pie. Are those your children?” 

‘* Yes,” said the woman, looking up at the picture with 
the pie in her hand, ‘ They’re the two last I lost.” 

‘*Oh, excuse me!” the guest began. 

“Tt’s the way they appear in the spirit life. It’s a 
spirit picture.” 

‘‘Oh! I thought there was something strange about it.” 

** Well, it’s a good deal like the photograph we had 
taken about a year before they died. It’s a good likeness, 
They say they don’t change a great deal, at first.” 

She seemed to refer the point to him for his judgment; 
but he answered wide of it; 

“I came up here to paint your mountain, if you don’t 
mind, Mrs. Durgin,—Lion’s Head, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, I don’t know as we could stop you, 
if you wanted to take it away.” A spare glimmer lighted 
up her face. | 

The pater rejoined in kind. ‘ The town might have 
something to say, I ee 

‘* Not if you was to leave a good piece of intervale in 
place of it. We've got mountains to spare.” 

then, that’s arranged. What about a weck’s 
ard ?” 

‘*T guess you can stay, if you’re satisfied.” 

“Tl be satisfied if 1 cam stay. How much do you 
want ?” 

The woman looked down, probably with an inward anx- 
iety between the fear of asking too much and the folly of 
asking too little. She said, tentatively, ‘‘Some of the 
folks that come over from the hotels say they pay as much 
as twenty dollars a week.” 

‘* But you don’t ex hotel prices ?” 

don’t know asl do. We've never had anybody be- 
ore.” 

The stranger relaxed the frown he had put on at the 
grecd of her suggestion; it might have come from igno- 
rance, or mere innocence. ‘‘I’m in the habit of paying 
five dollars for farm board, where I stay several wecks. 
What do you say to seven for a single week ?” 

**] guess that ’ll do,” said the woman, and she went out 
with the pie, which she had kept in her hands. 


IV. 


The painter went round to the front of the house and 
walked up and down before it for different points of view. 
He ran down.the lane some way, and then came back, and 
climbed to the sloping field behind the barn, where he 
could look at Lion’s Head over the roof of the house. He 
tried an open s in the orchard, where he backed 
against the wall enclosing the little burial-ground. He 
looked round at it without seeming to see it, and then went 
back to the level where the house stood. ‘‘ This is the 

lace,” he said to himself. But the boy, who had been 
urking after him, with the dog lurking at his own heels 
in turn, took the words as a proffer of conversation. 

thought you'd come to it,” he sneered. 

** Did you ?” asked the painter, with a smile for the un- 
satisfied grudge in the boy’s tone. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
me sooner ?” 

The boy looked down, and apparently made up his mind 
to wait until something sufficiently severe should come 
to him fora retort. ‘* Want I should help you get your 
things ?” he asked, presently. 

‘* Why, yes,” said the painter, with a glance of surprise. 
**T shall be much obliged for a lift.” He started towards 
the porch where his burden lay, and the boy ran before 
him. They jointly separated the knapsack from the 
things tied to it, and the painter let the boy carry the easel 
and camp-stool which developed chomadioen from their 
folds and hinges, and brought the colors and canvas him- 
self to the spot he had chosen. The boy looked at the tag 
on the easel after it was placed, and read the name on it, 
—Jere Westover. ‘‘That’s a funny name.” 

‘I’m glad it amuses you,” said the owner of it. 

Again the boy cast down his eyes discomfited, and 
seemed again resolving silently to bide his time and watch 
for another chance. 

Westover forgot him in the fidget he fell into, tryin 
this and that effect, with his head slanted one way, an 
then slanted the other, his hand held up to shut out the 
mountain below the granite mass of Lion’s Head, and then 
changed to cut off the sky above; and then both hands 
lifted in parallel to confine the picture. He made some 
tentative scrawls on his canvas in charcoal, and he wasted 
so much time that the light on the mountain-side began to 
take the rich tone of the afternoon deepening to evening. 
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A soft flush stole into it; the sun dipped behind the top 
south of the mountain, and Lion’s Head stood out against 
the intense clearness of the west, which began to be flushed 
with exquisite suggestions of violet and crimson. 

" Good Lord !” said Westover ; and he flew at his colors 
and began to paint. He had got his canvas into such a 
state that he alone could have found it much more intel- 
ligible than bis palette, when he heard the boy saying, 
over his shoulder, ‘‘I don’t think that looks very much 
like it.” He had last been aware of the boy sitting at the 
grassy edge of the lane, tossing small bits of earth and 
pebble across to his dog, which sat at the other edge, and 
snapped at them. Then he lost consciousness of him. He 
answered dreamily; while he found a tint he was trying 
for with his brush, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know.” He was 
so sure of his effect that the popular censure speaking in 
the boy’s opinion only made him happier in it. 

**I know what I see,” said the boy. 

“T doubt it,” said Westover, and then he lost conscious- 
ness of him again. He was wrapt deep and far into the joy 
of his work, and had no thought but for that, and for the 
dim question whether it would be such another day to- 
morrow, with that light again on Lion’s Head, when he 
was at last sensible of a noise that he felt he must have 
been hearing some time without noting it. It was a lam- 
entable sound of screaming, as of some one in mortal ter- 
ror, mixed with wild entreaties. ‘‘Oh don't, Jeff! Oh, 
don’t, don’t, don’t! Oh please! Oh do let us be! Oh, 
Jeff. don’t!” 

Westover looked round bewildered, and not able, amid 
the clamor of the echoes, to make out where the cries came 
from. Then, down at the point where the lane ee 
the road to the southward, and the road lost itself in the 
shadow of a woodland, he saw the boy leaping back and 
forth across the track, with his dog beside him; he was 
shouting and his dog barking furiously; those screams 
and entreaties came from within the shadow. Westover 
plunged down the Jane headlong, with as that gath- 
ered at each bound, and that almost flung him on his face 
when he reached the level where the boy and the dog were 
dancing back and forth across the road. Then he saw, 
art in the ~ of the wood, a little girl, who was 
uttering the appeals he had heard, and clinging to her, with 
a face of frantic terror, a child of five or six years ; his cries 
had grown hoarse, and had a hard, mechanical action as 
they followed one another. They were really in no dan- 
ger, for the boy held his dog tight by his collar, and was 
merely delighting himself with their terror. The painter 
hurled himself upon him, and with a quick grip upon 
his collar, gave him half a dozen flat-handed blows wher- 
ever he could plant them, and then flung him reeling 


away. 
“You infernal little ruffian!” he roared at him; and the 
sound of his voice was enough for the dog; he began to 


scale the hill-side toward the house without a moment’s 


stay. 

The children still crouched together, and Westover could 
hardly make them understand that they were in bis keep- 
ing when he bent over them, and bade them not be fright- 
ened. The little = set about wiping the child’s eyes on 
her apron in a motherly fashion; her own were dry enough, 
and Westover fancied there was more of fury than of fright 
in her face. She seemed lost to any sense of his presefice, 
and kept on talking fiercely to herself, while she put the 
little boy in order, like an indignant woman. ‘‘ Great, 
mean,ugly thing! I'll tell the teacher on him, that’s wliat 
I will, as soon as ever school begins. I'll see if he can 
come round with that dog of his scaring folks! I wouldn’t 
‘a’ been a bit afraid if it hadn’t ’a’ been for Franky. 
Don’t cry any more, Franky ! Don’t you see they’re gone? 
I presume he thinks it smart to scare a little boy and a gir). 
If I was a boy once, I’d show him.” 

She made no sign of gratitude to Westover: as far as any 
recognition from her was concerned, his intervention was 
something as impersonal as if it had been a thunder-bolt 
sory upon her enemies from the sky. 

** Where do you live?” he asked. ‘‘I’ll go home with 
you, if you'll tell me where you live.” 

She looked up at him in a daze, and Westover heard the 
Durgin boy saying, ‘‘ She lives right there in that little 
woslkdeleced house at the other end of the lane. There 
ain't no call to go home with her.” 


Westover turned and saw the boy kneeling at the edge 


of a clump of bushes, where he must have struck; he was 
rubbing with a tuft of grass at the dirt ground into the 
knees of his trousers. 


The little girl turned hawkishly upon him. ‘ Not for 


anything you can do, Jeff Durgin |” 
he boy did not answer. 

“There !” she said, giving a final pull and twitch to 
the dress of her brother, and taking him by the hand ten- 
derly. ‘‘ Now, come right along, Franky.” 

“Let me have your other hand,” said Westover, and 
with the little boy between them they set off toward the 

int where the lane joined the road on the northward. 

hey had to pa the bushes where Jeff Durgin was 
crouching, and the little girl turned and made.a face at 
him. ‘Oh, oh: I don’t think I should bave done that!” 
said Westover. 

‘*T don’t care!” said the little girl. But she said, in ex- 
planation and partial excuse: ‘‘ He tries to scare ali the 
girls. I'll let him know ’t he can’t scare me.” 

Westover looked up toward the Durgin house with a 
return of interest in the canvas he had left in the lane on 
the easel. Nothing had happened to it. At the door of 
the barn he saw the farmer and his eldest son, slanting for- 
ward and staring down the hill at the point he had come 
from. Mrs. Durgin was looking out from the shelter of 
the porch, and she turned and went in with Jeff's dog at 
her skirts when Westover came in sight with the children. 
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Westover had his tea with the family, but nothing was 
said or dohe to show that any of them resented or even 
knew of what had happened to the boy from him. Jeff 
himself seemed to have no grudge. He went out with 
Westover, when the meal was ended, and sat on the steps 
of the porch with him, watching the painter watch the 
light darken on the lonely heights and in the lonely depths 
around. Westover smoked a pipe, and the fire gleamed 
and smouldered in it regularly with his breathing ; the 
boy, on a lower step, pulled at the long ears of his dog. 
and gazed up at him. ; 

They were both silent till the painter asked, ‘‘ What do 
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yen a when you’re not trying to scare little children 
to death ?” 

The boy hung his head, and said, with the effect of ex- 
cusing a longarrears of uselessness, ‘‘ 1’m goin’ to school, 
as soon as it commences.” 

‘*There’s one branch of your education that I should 
like to undertake, if 1 ever saw you at a thing like that 
again. Don’t Ne feel ashamed of yourself ?” 

The boy pulled so hard at the dog’s ear that the dog 
gave a faint yelp of protest. 

‘*They might ’a’ seen that I had him by the collar. 
I wa’n’t a-goin’ to let go.” , 

‘* Well, the next time I have you by the collar, J won’t 
let go, either,” said the painter; but he felt an inadequac 
in his threat, and he imagined a superfluity, and he e 
some haste to ask, ‘‘ Who are they?” 

‘** Whitwell is their name. They live in that little house 
there where you took them. Their father’s got a piece of 
land on Lion’s Head that he’s clearin’ off for the timber. 
Their mother’s dead, and Cynthia keeps house. She’s al- 
ways makin’ up names and faces,” added the boy. ‘‘She 
— herself awful smart. That Franky’s a perfect cry- 


‘* Well, upon my word! You are a little ruffian,” said 
Westover, and he knocked the ashes out of his pipe. ‘‘ The 
next time you meet that poor little creature, you tell her 
that I think you're about the shabbiest chap I know, and 
that I hope the teacher will begin where I left off with 
you, and not leave black guard enough in you to—” 

He stopped for want of a fitting figure, and the boy 
said, ‘‘ I guess the teacher won't touch me.” 

Westover rose, and the boy flung his dog away from 
him with his foot. ‘‘ Want 1 should show you where to 


sleep?” 

“Ves,” said Westover, and the boy hulked in before 
him, vanishing into the dark of the interior, and presently 
a with a lighted hand-lamp. He led the way u 
stairs to a front room looking down upon the porch roof, 
and over toward Lion’s Head, which Westover could see 
dimly outlined against the night sky, when he lifted the 
edge of the paper shade and peered out. 

he room was neat, with greater comfort in its appoint- 
ments than he hoped for. e tried the bed, and found it 
hard, but of straw, and not the feathers he had dreaded; 
while the boy looked into the water-pitcher, to see if it was 
full, and then went out without any form of good-night. 

Westover would have expected to wasl in atin basin at 
the back door, and wipe on the family towel, but all the 
means of toilet, such as they were, he found at hand here, 
and a surprise which he had felt at a certain touch in the 
cooking renewed itself at the intelligent arrangements for 
his comfort. A secondary quilt was laid across the foot 
of his bed; his window-shade was pulled down, and 
though the window was shut, and the air stuffy within, 
there was a sense of cleanliness in everything, which was 
not at variance with the closeness. 

The bed felt fresh when he got into it, and the sweet 
breath of the mountains came in so cold through the sash 
he had lifted that he was glad to pull the secondary quilt 
upover him. He heard the clock tick in some room below; 
from another quarter came the muffled sound of coughing; 
but otherwise the world was intensely still, and he slept 
deep and long. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WASHINGTON’S COMMISSION. 


Few historical documents exceed in interest that for the 
first time reproduced in the présent issue. The commis- 
sion by which the Continental Congress made Washington 
Commander-in-Chief, cartied by him upon his persoa dur- 
ing those eight years of strife and exposure, its preserva- 
tion, creased ‘and faded as it is, is due oot to the fact 
that it was engrossed on pment, Could it but speak, 
it would have many a tale to tell of patriotism and cour- 
age and hope, and many a tale of treacliery and cowardice 
and despair. Mute as it is, there are some facts connected 
with it worth the telling. 

Reposing especial trust and confidence in your patri-. 
otisth, cohfuct and fidelity” are the redsdus, so the com- 
mission states, why the Congress ‘‘ constitute and appoint” 


is 


In this predicament, the delegates of the 
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Washington “ General and Commander-in-Chief.” None 
the less there’ was another reason for his appointment not 
touched upon in the commission, and this unexpressed 
motive contains one of the most striking object-lessons in 
practical politics to be found in our history. To properly 
appreciate its underlying cause it is necessary to trace cer- 
tain events antedating any suggestion of the appointment 
of Washington. 

The mutual suspicion and dislike of the colonies of each 
other, and especially of the middle and southern of the 
New England, were strong enough to have made all at- 
tempts at united action prior to 1778 fail, and this feeling 
of distrust was much increased bY the destruction of the 
tea in Boston Harbor bya mob. Throughout the continent 
thoughtful people revolted from that illegal and anarchic 
act, refused Massachusetts either approval or aid, and ad- 
vised—indeed in some cases ordered—that colory to make 
compensation for what had been destroyed. Had matters 
remained in statu quo, Boston would have had to eat the 
humble ple that her agent, Benjamin Franklin, himself 
cooked for her at London in agreeing, on her behalf, to pa 
for the tea. The English government, however, misread- 
ing this disapproval of Boston by the other colonies, con- 
cluded that the alienation was so complete that they would 
not come to her defence, however she was punished, and 
therefore decided to make an object-lesson of that town. 
In a moment of blinded rage and folly, therefore, they 
pushed through Parliament the Boston Port Bill, which, by 
closing the port to all commerce, not merely meant ruin 
to the city, but the depriving of its citizens of all the priv- 
ileges which Englishmen had held to be inherent rights. 
Thus in a moment Massachusetts was changed from a fac- 
tious into a martyred colony. On the day the act went 
into effect, from one end of the land to the other funeral 
bells tolled, fasts were held, and many people put on 
mourning, for, as one man wrote, ‘‘ whoever will scruti- 
nize narrowly the late act of Parliament may clear! 
discern that we are all included. The words ‘Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, East and West Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina’ are included; only they are written in lime juice, 
and want the heat of fire to make them legible.” In fact, 
from being thirteen discordant colonies, that act had unit- 
ed them all on a common object. 

To work in unison was more difficult. Massachusetts 
asked of her sister colonies help, but suspicion against her 
was still so strong that the other colonies dared not trust 
her. At New York’s ee gry therefore, a Congress of 
all the colonies was called in 1774, to decide on what should 
be done, and to hold Massachusetis in continental check. 
In the Congress which thus assembled there were, broadly 
speaking, three parties. The first, headed by Massachu- 
setts, favored a suspension of government and law, and of 
all commercial intercourse with Great Britain. The sec- 
ond, led by the exporting colonies of Virginia and South 
Carolina, advocated a non-importation agreement, a state- 
ment of American grievances, together with a petition for 
redress. And the third, led by the commercial colonies of 
Pennsylvania and New York, opposed all trade restrictions, 
and desired a rearrangement of the relations between the 
and colonies upon some permanent 


When the Congress assembled the New England 
delegates set to work to placate their fellow-members, and 
especially those of Virginia, in the hope of thus carrying 
their measures. The patronage was given to Virginia by 
the election of one of her delegates, Peyton Randolph, 
President, and as a further bid for her favor Rev. Jacob 
Duché was in effect appointed Chaplain, because the ‘‘ Old 
Dominion” was strongly Episcopal, and the appointment 
of a Chureh of England man it was thought would please 
her. Nor was this bad politics, for John Adams was told 
that ‘‘ we never were guilty of a more masterly stroke of 

licy ” than in the New England Presbyterians thus nom- 

nating an Episcopalian. 

However Virgivia was pleased by this conduct, she was 
too canny to give substantial value for mere positions of 
honor, and when New England brought forward her poli- 
cy, she found herself alone,and the measures of the conserv- 
ative colonies of New York and Pennsylvania the ones 
which the majority of the colonies were dis to adopt. 
iddle Party— 


-~ 


of 


Virginia and South Carolina—were ‘‘ approached,” and an 
agreement made with them, by which, in return for special 
and corrupt legislation, which should benetitgthose two 
colonies, their votes were bought, and by this means the 
Massachusetts programme »was carried, and a long step 
taken towards the precipitation of war. The men who 
engineered this ‘‘deal” were Samuel and John Adams, 
and the men who sold themselves were the whole Virginia 
delegation, delivered by Richard Henry Lee, and all the 
South Carolina delegates, except Christopher Gadsden. 
The importance of this first coalition consists in the fact 
that it was the basis of many another, and, years after, 
Jefferson claimed that ‘‘ throughout the whole Bevcbatenn 
Virginia and the four New England States acted together ; 
indeed, they made the Revolution. Their five votes were 
always to be counted on; but they had to pick up the re- 
maining two for a majority when and where they could.” 
When the second Congress met, in May, 1775, the battle 
of Lexington had been fought, and twenty thousand men 
were assembled about Boston. To pay and feed such a 
horde for any length of time was wholly beyond the 
ability of Massachusetts, and her delegates came to the 
Congress bent upon getting that body to assume the ex- 
pense, or, as the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
nufvely phrased it, ‘‘we have the greatest Confidence in 
the wisdom and ability of the Continent to support us.” 
The other colonies saw this in a different light—Massa- 
chusetts, without our advice, has begun a war and em- 


bodied an army; let. Massachusetts pay her own bills—was , 


their point of view. ‘‘I have found this Congress like 
the last,” wrote John Adams. ‘‘ When we first came to- 
gether, I found a strong jealousy of us from New England, 
and the Massachusetts in particular, suspicions entertain- 
ed of designs of independency, an American republic, 
Presbyterian principles, and twenty other things. Our 
sentiments were heard in Congress with great caution, and 
seemed to make but little impression.” Yet ‘‘every post 
brought me letters from my friends . . .. urging in pathetic 
terms the impossibility of keeping their men together with- 
out the assistance of Congress.” ‘‘I was daily urging all 
these things, but we were embarrassed with more than one 
difficulty, not only with the party in favor of the petition 
to the King, and the party who were zealous of indepen- 
dence, but a third party, which was a Southern party 
against a Northern, and a jealousy against a New Eng- 
land army under the command of a New England General.” 

Under these circumstances another deal was resorted to, 
and as the price of an adoption and support of the New 
England army, it was agreed by the two Adamses that the 
command of ‘it should: be given to Virginia, though not 
with pe grace, and only because “‘ we could carry 
nothing without ee ey it.” There was some dissen- 
sion among the Virginia delegates as to who should re- 
ceive the appointment, Washington himself recommend- 
ing av old companion in arms, General Andrew Lewis, and 
**more than one,” Adams states, of the Virginia delegates 
were “ very cool about the appointment of Washington,and 
particularly Mr. Pendleton was very clear and full against 
it.” Hard as it is to realize, it was only the grinding pe- 
litical necessity of the New England colonies which se- 
cured to Washington the place for which, in the light of 
to-day, he seems to have been created. 

As a matter of course, there was not the strongest liking 
felt by the New England delegates for the General thus 
chosen, and this was steadily lessened by Washington's 
frank criticism of the New England army. Two months 
after his arrival in Cambridge the Commander wrote to 
an intimate: ‘‘The People of this government have ob- 
tained a Character which they by no means deserved—their 
officers speaking are the most indifferent kind 
of People Leversaw. I have already broke one Colo. and 
five Captains for Cowardice & for drawing more Pay & 
Provisions than they had Men in their Companies—there 
is two more Colos. now under arrest, & to be tried for the 
same offences—in short they are by no means such Troops, 
in any respect, as you are led to believe of them from the 
accts. which are published, but I need not make myself en. 
emies among them, wy this declaration, although it is con- 
sistent with truth. dare say the Men would fight very 
well (if properly officered) although they are an exceeding 
dirty & nasty people.” And to a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress he wrote: ‘‘I have made a pretty good. 
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slam among such kind of officers as the Massachusetts 
Government abound in, since I came to this Camp, hav- 
ing broke one Colo. and two Captains for cowardly be- 
havior in the action on Bunkers Hill,—two Captains for 
drawing more provisions and pay than they had men in 
their Company—and one for being absent from his Post 
when the Enemy appeared there and burnt a House just 
by it. Besides these, I have at this time—one Colo., one 
Major, one Captn., & two subalterns under arrest for try- 
al—In short I spare none yet fear it will not do as these 
People seem to Ee too inattentive to every thing but their 
Interest.” 

Bitterer even than this to the New England delegates 
were two army measures Washington advocated. First, 
that the soldiers should be enlisted for more than a year; 
and second, that promotions should be drawn from the 
army as a whole, and not from the colony in which the 
particular regiment had been raised, his object being to 
thus secure a broader choice. As the bulk of the army 
was recruited in New England, her delegates wanted the 
ae more than they did the better efficiency, and as 

ashington complained, ‘* the Massachusetts People suf- 
fer nothing to go by them that they can lay bands on.” 

The logical results of Washington’s complaints and ad- 
vice’ quickly came in a serious alienation of the leadin 
New England As early as December, 1775, 
or but six months after his taking command, a friend wrote 
warningly of the jealousies and ill feeling in Massachu- 
setts towards him. The successful ending of the siege of 
Boston for a time checked this, but with the defeats of 
1776 it once more gathered force, while, more ominous still, 
army rivals began to push themselves forward and curry 
favor with members of Congress. Finally the defeats of 
Washington in the campaign of 1777 and the success of 
Gates concentrated the opposition, and led to what is 
known in history as the Conway Cabal. 

The story of this cabal is so involved in shadow that 
little is known concerning its adherents or its endeavors. 
But in a general way it has been discovered that the New 
England delegates, led once more by the two Adamses, 
again sought the aid of the Lee faction in Virginia, and 
that a coalition of these States schemed out various blows 


at Washington. Separate commands were created with - 


the intention of reducing Washihgton from the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. Officers known to be wholly inim- 
ical to Washington, yet upon whom he would be com- 
pelled to rely, were promoted, with the intention, it is 
claimed, of forcing his resignation. A board of war of 
his opponents was appointed, with powers ‘‘ in effect par- 
amount to those of the Commander-in-Chief.” And fur- 
thermore, it is asserted that it was even moved in Con- 

ss that a committee should be to arrest 

ashington, which was only defea y the timely ar- 
rival of a new delegate from New York, Gouverneur 
.Morris, by which the balance of power was lost to the 
cabal. But despite their attempts Washington could not 
be forced into a resignation, ill-treat and slight him as 
they would, and at no time were they strong enough to 
vote him directly out of office. For once ‘‘a deal” be- 
tween New England and Virginia did not succeed, and as 
Washington himself wrote, ‘‘ I have a good deal of reason 
to believe that the machination of this Cate will recoil on 
their own heads, and be a means of bringing some matters 
to light which by getting me out of the way some of 
them thought to conceal.” In this he was right, for the 
re-elections of both Samuel Adams and Richard Henry 
Lee were put in oan god and for some time they were 
thoroughly discredited in their own colonies. 

‘Though Washington could not be forced into a resigna- 
tion, none the less the day came when he voluntarily sur- 
rendered his commission back to the congress which had 
given it to him, and this act closes the history of the 
paper. The incident is told at length in a letter of Dr. 


~ James Tilton, who wrote: 


“The General came to town last Friday, and announced his arrival, 
by letter, to congress, requesting to know in what manner they chose 
he should resign his authority, whether by private letter, or public an- 
dience. The latter was preferred without hesitation. Some etiquette 
being settled on Saturday, a public dinner was ordered on Munday, 

-and the audience to be on Tuesday. 

‘The feast on Monday was the most extraordinary I ever attended. 
Between two and three hundred gentlemen dined together in the ball- 
room. The number of cheerful voices, with the clangor of knives and 
forks, made a din of a very extraordinary nature, and a most delight- 
ful influence. Every man seemed to be in heaven, or so absor in 
the pleasures of imagination as to neglect the more sordid appetites, 
for not a soul got drunk, thongh there was wine in plenty, and the 
usual number of thirteen toasts drunk, besides one given afterwards 
by the General, which you onght to be acquainted with. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘Competent powers to for purposes.’ 

~« “In the evening of the same day, the Governor gave a ball at the 
State House. ‘To light the rooms every window was illuminated. 
There the company was equally numerous, and more brilliant, consist- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen. Sach was my villainous awkwardness, 
that I could nyt venture to dance on this occasion. You must there- 
fore annex to it a cleverer idea than is to be expected from such a 
mortified whelp as I am. 

“The General danced in every set, that al! the ladies might have the 
pleasure of dancing with him; or, as it has since been handsomely ex- 
preseed, ‘get a touch of him.’ 

“Tuesday morning congress met, and took their seats in order, all 
covered. At twelve o’clock the Gencral was introduced by the secre- 
tary, and seated opposite the President, until the een that filled all 
the avenues were 80 disposed of as to behold the solemnity. The ladies 
occupied the gallery, as full as it would hold; the gentlemen crowded 
below stairs. Silence-ordered by the secretary, the General rose and 
bowed to congress, who uncovered, but did not bow. He then de- 
livered his speech, and at the close of it drew his commission from his 
bosom and handed it to the President. The President replied in a set 
speech; the General bowed again to congress; they uncovered, and 
the General retired. 

“After a little pause, until the company withdrew, congress ad- 
journed. The General then stepped into the room again, bid ev 
member farewell, and rode off from the door, intent upon eating h 
Christmas dinner at home. 

*‘Many of the aoe, particularly the fair ones, shed tears on 
this solemn and affecting occasion.” 


A year after resignation, Washington wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Congress: ‘‘if my commission is not necessar 
for the files of Congress, I should be glad to have it de- 
posited among my own papers. It may serve my grand- 
children some fifty or a hundred years hence for a theme 
to ruminate upon if they should be comtemplatively dis- 
posed.” The Secretary replied: ‘‘ with respect to your 
commission, I have to inform you, that, previous to the re- 
ceipt of your letter, it had been in agitation among the 
members to have an order passed for returning it to you 
in a gold box. A motion has accordingly been made to 
that effect, which was received with general approbation, 
and referred to a committee to be drawn up in proper 
terms. ' The committee have not yet reported ; but I have 
not the least doubt of its being returned to you in awa 
that will be satisfactory, and I heartily wish that this 
sacred deposit may be preserved by your children and 
children’s children to the latest posterity, and may prove 
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an incentive to them to emulate the virtues of their wor- 
thy and great progenitor.” Curiously enough, this inten- 
tion seems never to have been carried out, for the commis- 
sion is now part of the national archives. 

Pau. LEIcEsTeR Forp. 


THE AMERICAN DAISY. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Datsy, that decks the road-side and the fields 
With snow and gold through all the summer days, 
Bend golden eyes upon the bard who yiclds 
o you his song of praise. 


Old England claims the Rose as —_ of flowers, 
Scotland the Thistle proudly holds to ‘view, 
And Ireland boasts her Shamrock; you are ours, 
Type of our people you. 


Killed by the ploughshare, you arise again 
In the vexed furrow; ’mid the growing corn 
You seek for glimpses of the sun, and then 
Salute the early morn. 


Fallow or cultured as may be the land, 
Barren or fertile, you would have it all; ; 
You hold the ground that spreads on every hand 
As subject to your thrall. 


The cardinal-flowers that o’er the brook-side blaze 
Tremble at your approach; they know their fute; 
They feel the ending of their pleasant days 
hile you remain sedate. 


Strong, arrogant, and lovely you unfold, 

ing nor wind, nor storm, nor sun, nor rain, 
And with a waving sea of white and gold 

You ornament the plain. 


Adversity can neither check nor kill; 
O’erthrown, you bid a hundred more arise, 
Whose earnest and indomitable will 
Beams from their golden eyes. 


You march with civilization; when the axe 
Has felled the mighty forests, you appear; 
You follow closely on the settlers’ tracks, 
The toiling ones to cheer. 


Wind-bent, you are not broken by the storm, 
Erect as ever when the gale has past; 
Your rugged rayed simplicity of form 
Survives the howling blast. 


Give you a foothold and the ground you fill; 
They cannot stay your ——— though they strive; 
When parching drought brings other plants to ill, 
ou live and bloom and thrive. 


Let those who will sing praises to some flower, 
Making its beauty and its sweets the theme; 
But, semblance of our country’s growth and power, 
The Daisy stands supreme. 


THE SEVENTH MICHIGAN A'T 
FREDERICKSBURG. 


MaJsor-GENERAL BuRNSIDE, in his official report of the 
battle of Fredericksburg, which occurred in the second 
week of December, 1862, said, in speaking of the diffi- 
culty of laying pontoon bridges across the Seovshansect. 
by means of which his army of more than 120,000 men 

to attack Lee’s army of inferior strength: 

‘*No more difficult feat has been performed during the 
war than the throwing of these bridges in the face of the 
enemy by these brave men.” | 


Mr. Reinhart’s picture illustrates perhaps the most criti-, 


cal incident in the hazardous work which General Burn- 
side declared to be the most “‘ difficult feat” of the war 
up to that time. Burnside had recently been appointed 
to the command of the Army of the Potomac. He was de- 
termined to capture Richmond. His plan of operations 
had not been approved entirely by his superiors. Finally 
President Lincoln told him to go ahead, provided he would 
move quickly. He saw a possible chance for success. _ 

Burnside’s plan was to occupy Fredericksburg, and 
with that as a base to move ane Richmond. hen 
most of Burnside’s troops arrived opposite Fredericksburg, 
in the latter part of November, there was only a small gar- 
rison in the town. There was ?— poem owing to mis- 
understandings and bad roads, in the arrival of the pon- 
toon trains, and this gave Lee op a to move up his 
army from the south, and to fortify himself on a long ridge 
directly back of the town. Fredericksburg lay close to 
the river, on a low plateau. Burnside stretched his artil- 
lery along the crests of a double range of hills opposite 
the town. Lee was compelled to remain in his fortifica- 
tions back of the town. To come down to the river 
would have been almost suicidal. | 

Burnside made a feint of crossing the river fifteen 
miles below Fredericksburg, but the position of his artil- 
lery showed clearly to Lee what his plans were. On Decem- 
ber 10 all the pontoon material was in readiness for use. 
Brigadier-General D. P. Woodbury was in charge of the 
enginecring work. It was decided to lay four bridges— 
one a mile below the town, one at the lower end of the 
town, and two opposite the centre of the town. Work 
began on these bridges at 3 o’clock on the morning of De- 
cember 11. The night was bitterly cold. A mist almost 
as thick as a fog enveloped the operations. A regiment 
of infantry supported the pontoniers of each bridge. 
The artillery lay behind, on the crests of the hills. Work 
had gone on smoothly in the darkness, but at 6 a.m. there 
came acheck. In buildings near the river-front, behind 
walls and other obstructions, the Confederates had placed 
numerous sharp-shooters. The ravinelike character of 
the river-bed prevented the use of artillery by Lee to de- 
stroy the pontoon bridges. His plan was to harass the 
pontoniers as much as possible, but he could not hope to 
check them completely. 

In the haze of the morning it was possible to see about 
800 yards. Each of these bridges was only about 400 feet 
long. The bridge a mile below the town was finished 
early in the morning, after a slight suspension of work 
caused by an attack by the Confederates. The bridge at 
the lower end of the town and one of those opposite the 
centre were each about two-thirds finished at six o’clock, 
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when the Confederates began a raking fire on the unarmed 
men at work anchoring the pontoons and laying the floor- 
ing. The men were compelled to leave. neral ‘Wood- 
bury, in speaking of this necessity, said, later: 

‘It is generally considered a brave feat to cross a bridge 
of any length under fire, ae the danger may not 
last more than minute or two. How much more diMeult 
to build a bridge, exposed for hours to the same murderous 
fire, the danger increasing as the bridge is extended!” 

The fog was so dense that the artillery on the hills could 
not silence the fire of the sharp-shooters, who were prac- 
tically secure in their shelters, one of which was a loop- 
holed block-house, only a few yards from the spot where 
one of the upper bridges was to end. One captain was 
killed and two wounded in that daybreak fire of the Con- 
federate sharp-shooters. Burnside was behind his schedule 
time. Only one of the four pontoon bridges was in work- 
ing order. Every hour's delay Lee an advantage in 
forming plans to repel an attack. At ten o’clock volun- 
teers were called for to finish the work on one of the upper 
bridges. Eighty men from a Connecticut regiment. re- 
sponded. One-half of them were held in reserve, and the 
others detailed to finish the bridge-work. Several of these 
were shot down as soon as they set foot on the bridge; and 
then all refused to work further, much to General Wood- 
bury’s chagrin. 

Soon after noon the fog cleared, and the heavy fire of 
Burnside’s artillery soon checked the attacks of the Con- 
federate sharp-shooters, and silenced most of them. Sev- 
eral of their shelters, however, were not damaged at all, 
and in these the Confederates remained active until the 
last. At three o’clock in the afternoon, in accordance with 
the advice of General Hunt, chief of artillery, prepara- 
tions were made to send landing parties over the river in 
pontoons to try to capture the remaining sharp-shooters. 
About 120 men from Hall's brigade, the Seventh Michigan 
Volunteers, assisted by the Fiftieth New York Volunteers, 
were assigned todo the work. It was certain death for some 
of the men—how many could not even be guessed. The 
river was full of floating ice; the air was cold and damp; the 
men were disheartened. Lieutenant Robbins, of the Fiftieth 
New York, was in command of the first boat. The men 
of the New York regiment co-operated with the Michigan 
men. One of the oarsmen in the first boat was shot down 
almost at the start. Robbins and the others pushed on, 
sprang out into the water, and sought me cover. 

ther boats followed in quick succession, and although 
some one was either killed or wounded in each boat, the 
landing party was soon formed. It rushed forward to the 
refuge places of the Confederates, taking many of them 
prisoners. The bridge was soon completed. n after- 
ward the bridge at the lower end of the town was com- 
pleted in the same way, and the sharp-shooters of the 
enemy who remained were captured. The loss had been 
seven killed and forty-three wounded in the work. Lieu- 
tenant Robbins, the leader of the first landing party, re- 
ceived conspicuous mention for his bravery. It is the 
landing of this first party that Mr. Reinhart’s picture 
illustrates. 

The bridges were finished that day, but it was not until 
forty-eight hours after they were begun that Burnside 

them, hoping to begin his march to Richmond. 

In two days more his army, beaten, but not entirely de- 

moralized, crossed them again. Delay had again caused 

— for the losing but courageous Army of the 
otomac. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD IN 1896. 


WE have heard comparatively little lately from the 
various societies for psychical research, and there seems 
to be a temporary lull in the activity of the hypnotists; 
but the theosophists, who are far superior in knowledge 
of the ‘‘unknown” to these people, whose-mahatmas 
know all that is in creation, all that has been, and prett 
much all that will be, have had some interestin mbins | 
ings, and the year 1896 has, thus far, had its full comple- 
ment of ghost stories. The unseen but noisy spooks in 
Silverton Abbey have received many columns of careful 
attention in the English newspapers, and are still unlaid. 
In Seabrooke, New Hampshire, the face of the first wife 
of a recently deceased farmer appeared suddenly upon the 
tombstone erected to his memory, much to the annoyance 
of his second wife, who was doubtless looking forward to 
a peaceful widowhood. In one of the many Italian settle- 
ments in the heart of New York city the face of the Virgin 
Mary, crowned with a halo, appears at an upper window 
of a partly deserted house, and the omen thrills even the 
policemen on the beat. 

These visions and visitations are all authenticated by 
‘* responsible —— as ghost stories always are. But 
they are still less worthy of credence than the long and 
informing letter dictated to a medium by the spirit of a 
physician who was killed in a street accident. s widow 
firmly believes in the authenticity of this document, and 
she ought to know. The letter is as verbose and platitu- 
dinous as such communications generally are, but it is im- 
portant because of its direct contradiction of the most 
cherished belief of the theosophists and their malatmas. 
They cling to the Bralima- Buddhist doctrine of reincarna- 
tion. The souls of men are used over and over again in 
the processes of creation, and are housed according to their 
value. When two members of the society were recently 
married by a veiled mahatma, it was expressly stated that 
they had known and loved each other 5000 years before; 
and a little girl, who delivered an address to the embassy 
starting upon an around-the-world mission of enlighten- 
ment, remarked that while her body was young, her soul 
was very old indeed. 

Now this physician’s soul, the moment it realized that 
it had been separated from the body, found itself in com- 

any with the souls of the physician’s deceased children, 
his parents, his wife’s parents, their grandparents, and 
ancestors for many generations. Here were these spirits, 
evidently with no work on hand, unattached, loitering 
about on earth for no other purpose, as we can see, except 
to disprove the doctrine of reincarnation. 

The most curious fact about real ghost stories—those, 
we mean, in which a certain number of sentient human 
beings are known to believe—is that they are invariably 
much less thrilling and interesting than the purely ima- 
ginary tales of writers of fiction, just as the doings of the 
trance mediums and the occasional performances of the 
mahatmas are not nearly so clever and mystifying as the 
neat tricks of the professional ‘‘ magicians” of the stage, 
who bewilder you for your entertainment. 


| 
| 


‘men that wil 


AQUARELLE. 


A MOORLAND margin of the sea 
With gypsy roses overrun; 

Above it all a blue sky free, 
Where walks the golden sun. 


* 
Gray rocks, and dunes of silver sand: 
Beyond,—one sail of purple shows; 
And drowsily across the land 
The pine’s fresh fragrance blows, 


is the rest, 
peace the pinnacle supreme: 
Lie down upon the earth’s warm breast 
And yield you to her dream! 
FraNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


A LESSON IN REPORTING. 


Tue Old Reporter sat at his desk at midnight, clipping 
his work out of a file of the Sunday edition with a bi 
pair of shears. The Young Reporter,who had just turo 
in his account of ‘‘The Day at the Beaches—Bath Beach,” 
stopped and gazed with envious eyes at the pa of clip- 
pings as it grew under the Old Reporter’s skilful scissoring. 

‘So that was your story, was it?” exclaimed the Young 
Reporter, as a half-column a came fluttering down. 
‘*Well, that accounts for it. Nobody but a man with a 
pull like yours could have got that yarn past old Crofton.” 

“Which yarn?” queried the Old Reporter. 

‘Oh, that fake about the bicyclist who always carried 
a lot of spare ball-bearings around with him, and was go- 
ing somewhere with a shot-gun, and was attacked by a 
bear, and loaded the ball-bearings into his shot-gun and 
killed the bear. I don’t wonder that people distrust the 
newspapers if men of your standing in the profession are 
willing to write stuff like that for the sake of the few pal- 
try dollars it will bring in. Can't you see that it is just 
such things as this that are making journalism a byword 
and a reproach?” 

The Young Reporter was very much in earnest, as from 
afar his eye followed the relentless course of the copy- 
reader's blue pencil wv. his carefully prepared copy 
—‘*manuscript,” he called it. 

‘* My young friend,” said the Old Reporter, ‘I admire 
your enthusiasm, and I approve your sentiments. It is 
just such a spirit as yours among the best of the younger 

co s tend to raise higher and higher the 
already lofty standard of what you are ple to call 
journalism. There are, however, certain of your state- 
ments to which I take exception. In the first place, jour- 
nalism is nota profession; it is a trade, or a business. In 
the second place, I am not a journalist; I’m 4 reporter. 
In the third place, as to the paltry dollars, I’m not in the 
business for my health, nor for any other consideration 
than that which actuates men in other kinds of business. 

** As to the story of which you complain, it is a fake, as 
you say; I confess it. But perhaps when you hear the 
true version of it you will think I was justified in making 
the changes that I did, and you will learn that it is not so 
much the things which a man puts in as the things which 
he leaves out that make the successful reporter. 

‘**This is what really happened: 

‘*The man’s name was O'Grady, and he lived in Troy. 
He had borrowed a bicycle to go on a hunting trip through 
New England. He ashot-gun. This he carried slung 
to the frame in the manner adopted by military cyclists. 
But be had no luck. He travelled as far as Claremont, New 
Hampshire, without bagging so much as a robin. This 
filled him with disappointment, which he did not like, so he 
proceeded to substitute for it whiskey, which lie did like. 

**While he was in this frame of mind darkness over- 
took him, a few miles out of the little village of Newport. 
The road was rough, and lay through thick woods. 

‘* Suddenly O’Grady was horrified to see a large animal 
come out from the bushes by the road-side. A moment’s 
glance was sufficient to convince him that he was con- 
fronted by a bear of unusual dimensions. He was startled, 
but not surprised, as he had been informed by a number 
of the leading citizens of Newport, whom he had met at 
the tavern, that at least several bears had been committing 
depredations recently in the neighborhood. 

‘‘O’Grady was a quick thinker, and like a flash he 
thought he would stop. With O'Grady to think was to 
act, and he applied the brake with such force that he was 
enabled to dismount without assistance over the handle- 
bars. While he was still in the air he remembered that 
he had left his shot-gun mm yeep to his machine. So the 
instant he landed he ran back to get it. 

‘He rapidly undid the fastenings, though he realized 
too well that the bird-shot with which his fowling-piece 
was loaded would offer but an inadequate obstacle to the 
onslaught of bruin, which continued to approach him, 
uttering weird cries. 

‘*He wished that he had brought some rifle-balls for 
just such an emergency. Then, like lightning, the asso- 
ciation of the two ideas of ‘balls’ and ‘bears’ made 
him think of the ball-bearings of the bicycle. Ina second 
he had his wrench out and the fork off, and was ramming 
sixteen finest tool steel balls down on the charge, with a 
bit of tire tape for a wad. 

** Not an instant too soon. The bear was now close upon 
him, and throwing his piece to his shoulder,O’Grady took 
hasty. aim and fired. To his unspeakable relief, the shots 
took effect, and‘with a plaintive ‘Moo’ the bear fell, to 
the ground. At the same moment a light flashed out 


from a window to his right, and O’Grady saw tliat his ad- *. 


venture had taken place directly in front of a large farm- 
house sheltered by some noble elms. A second glance 
revealed the fact that what be had in the excitement of 
the moment mistaken for a bear was a fine Holstein heifer, 
which was tethered to the hitching-post with a long rope. 
‘The sounds of men’s voices, and the barking of a 
number of dogs, which followed closely upon. the sound 
of the shot and the appearance of the light, caused O'Grady 
to think that he ha ~ 
from which he could send his explanations by mail. 
‘‘Only two methods of escape occurred to him—one 
way was on foot and the other by bicycle. But on foot 
he would be too nearly on even terms with posible pur- 
suers, and it was obviously not possible to ride his bicycle 
without its ball-bearings. With rare presence of mind, 
is | ‘whip out his knife, and rushing to the dead 
heifer, found that all sixteen shots had taken effect in the 


never thrown down, 


tier be getting along to some place | 
_ to say whether atraight or duplicate is the more inter- 
esting to very skill 
straight is'‘a game which inyolves less strain than dupli- 
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animal's heart. With a few dexterous cuts he removed 
that organ entire, and hurried back to his wheel, extract- 
ing the balls as he rav. Quickly ee them, he re- 
adiented the fork, reslung his gun, mounted his machine, 
and was off, just as an excited group of farmers appeared 
upon the scene. Fortunately an angry dispute between 
two of the men, as to whether the one who had just sold 
the heifer or the one who had just bought it should bear 
the loss and follow the bovicide, enabled O'Grady to get a 
start that soon placed him out of harm’s reach.” 

The Old Reporter stopped talking. 

The Young Reporter looked at him with respect. ‘I 
did ~ an injustice,” he said. ‘‘I think you were per- 
fectly right to tone the storydown.” WALKER AKEN. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WHIST. 
BY “CAVENDISH.” 


THE general principles of whist play are practically the 
same the world over. But in different countries there are 
various methods of scoring. It is the object of med poe 
to point out the main differences between the English and 
the American methods of play. 

In England the usual) mode of scoring is by rudders. 
The players who first win two games of five up win the 
rubber. If each side wins a game, a third is played by 
way of conqueror. 

he scoring of each game is by points. Thus the win- 
ners gain a treble, which reckons three points, if they score 
five and there is no adverse score. ‘They gain a double, 
which reckons two points, if the adversaries score one or 
two to five. And, similarly, if three or four are scored to 
five, the winners gain a — which reckons one point. 

If a third = is played, the value of the loser’s game 
in points is deducted from those won by the opponents. 
And further, the winners of two games add two points 
(called the rubber — to their score. 

For example: North and South win the first game, a 
double. East and West win the second game, a single; 
they also win the third game, a double. tand West 
win a single and the rud (as it is familiarly called). Total, 
three points. 

To American ears this may seem unnecessarily com- 
plicated, and so, indeed, it is. But habit soon accustoms 
= to reckon — with scarcely an effort. 

ow to turn to the American game. There is no rubber, 
and there are no points; hence the score is greatly simpli- 
fied. Games are ay seven up (or sometimes five up), 
and whichever side first scores seven (or five, as the case 
mer be) wins the game. 

y abolishing the rubber the Americans have unques- 
tionably conferred a boon on whist-players. But by abol- 
ishing points the Americans have, in the writer's opinion, 
injured the game. The number of pointa won or lost is 
a test of skill. At straight whist, as matters now stand, 
the number of games won or Jost is the test, And accord- 
ing to the American system it is quite easy to decide on 
points. All that is required is to keep a record of tricks, 
every trick above six scoring one point, 

The next matter of difference between English and 
American whist is in the scoring of honors. At the Eng- 
lish game (five up) four honors (ace, king, queen, knave 
of trumps) reckon four, and three honors reckon two. 
This of course is monstrous, as it often converts a game 
of skill into one of chance. It evidently struck American 
whist-players that there is no sense in presenting the for- 
tunate holders of sure trick-winning cards with a portion 
of the game. From this view, taken by itself, the Amer- 
ican scheme of omitting the count of honors is unassaila- 
ble, when a game of five or seven up is played. There is, 
however, something to be said in defence of honors when 
rubbers are played, viz., that the honor score tends to 
ae the time candidates have to wait before they can 
cut in. | 

. There is next to be considered the subject of duplicate 
whist, which is hardly ever played in England. There 
can be no doubt that duplicate whist, in which the hands 
are replayed, brings the best teams to the front. It is, 
therefore, admirably adapted to the plan, usual in the 
United States, of playing club against club; or all comers 
against all comers, in order to determine the most skilful 
teams. Such a method of play has not found favor in 
England, as matches of the above character are there 
practically unknown. Moreover, for social purposes du- 
plicate is not to be recommended, at least in the writer's 
opinion, on account of the mental strain involved. In 
league clubs, however, the excitement attending the con- 
tests is such that the members are anxious to send teams 
worthily representing their body: Hence they practise 
continually at duplicate, keeping a record, and weed- 
ing out the indifferent players. The result is that at the 
annual Congress of the American Whist League picked 
players are assembled from all parts of the United States 
to contend for the handsome trophies offered. It is evi- 
dent that to have a chance of carrying off a prize at 
such a meeting the contestants must be fn first-class fet- 
tle, and must have had much duplicate practice with the 
partners assigned to their teams. 

The severity of this practice and training is too great 
to be accepted by any but ‘‘cranks.” For this reason it 
is submitted that for ordinary purposes of recreation 


. straight whist is to be preferred to duplicate; for match 


play the ‘‘cranks” are forced into duplicate or they have 
to take back seats in the matter of trophies. 
“The tactics of duplicate as differentiated from those of 


straight call for a few words. At duplicate every hand 


is played for all it is worth; there is no playing to the 
score, a8 at straight; and in this particular duplicate is at 
a disadvantage. Ov the other hand, it must be ajlowed 
that duplicate has an advantage—and a considerable ad- 
vantage to two good ag hy as partners—in that hands 

ut are always played out to the 
end. The adoption of the unblocking game, memorizing 
the dregs of suits and the position of unplayed cards, 


then, become factors, too often lost when the 


score hag to be played to. So, on the whole, it is difficult 


_players. But this is certain, that 


cate; therefore, in the opinion: of the writer, it shoujd be 
played to the exclusion of duplicate when mere relaxa- 

The play at straight and duplicate dfffers Slighfty’~ “At 
duplicate, as every Sead is played out, the orig nal’ leader 
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should be rather more forward in trump leads than at 
straight. Thus, when the origival leader has a haud 
with which he is in doubt whether to lead a trump at 
straight, he should generally lead the trump at duplicate. 

There are also two minor points of play which deserve 
consideration in this connection. One is the original lead, 
in plain suits, from ace and four small cards. English 

layers lead ace; a number of first-class American players 
ead small. This difference can be easily accounted for. 
It is duplicate versus straight. Scarcely any one will argue 
that, at straight, pares ve up, and counting honors (the 
English game), the ace is not the correct original lead. 
There is one exception—viz., with a hand just not strong 
enough to lead a trump unless partner is able to assist in 
the ace suit; it is then sometimes advisable to begin with 
a small card of that suit asa feeler. With such hands, 
at duplicate, it would generally be the better play to lead 
a trump originally. Hence it seems only reasonable, when 
trump is not led at the English game, tu open with the 
plain-suit ace. This proposition is advanced with some 
diffidence, the writer being aware that a considerable sec- 
tion of American players:of judgment and experience 
prefer the lead of small, from ace and four small, even 
when weak in trumps. The case may be epigrammatically 
stated thus: When you are not strong enough to lead a 
trump, you are weak enough to lead the plain-suit ace. 

The other poiut of play to which attention is drawn is 
the best opening lead from king, knave, ten suits, accom- 

vied by one or more small cards. The question is, 

hould the ten or a small card be led? The advantage 
of the small-card lead is that it very much. simplifies 
original leads from high curds, and renders it easy to 
draw immediate and correct inference from them. The 
disadvantage is that a small card may lose the first trick 
to the nine or a lower card. 

The general rule of play which obtains when leading 
high combinations is to select a card which will leave the 
leader with the winning card of his suit on the second or 
third round. This is not invariable but general. Now 
if ten is led from king, knave, ten, etc., the third high 
card must become a winner. If small is led, the first, 
second, and third tricks in the suit may be won by the 
adversaries. Subject, then, to various considerations, which 
are too lengthy for analysis here, in the opinion of the 
writer the ten is the better card to open with. 

It must not be supposed that in expressing this view 

there is any intention of attempting to settle a vexed ques- 
tion off-hand. The king, knave, ten lead has been a dis- 
— point ever since whist began to take its present 
orm. It will probably require a very long series of ex- 
periments, even from now, to decide the best lead. How 
it will be decided it is not for the writer to“predict, he 
being satisfied that it is a trick-loser to prophesy unless 
you know. 


AMERICAN WHIST DEVELOPMENTS. 


ten or twelve ago the American people 
seemed to have awakened to the fact that there was such 
a game as scientific whist. It soon sprang into general 
favor, and the interest in the pastime grew and expanded, 
until it culminated in the convening of the First Ameri- 
can Whist Congress in 1891, followed by the organization 
of the American Whist League, the enactment and adop- 
tion of an excellent code of laws, and the monthly pub- 
lication of an ably edited journal devoted to the interest 
of the game. 

As was to be expected from their progressive and in- 
ventive turn of mind, our countrymen, as soon as they 
began to take an interest in the game, set to work to im- 
re it, with what success it shall be my present aim to 
show. 

Before the revival of whist, American Leads and the 
Sub-echo, which originated in this country, were al- 
ready integral parts of the game, and I shall dismiss them 
with the passing remark that after an experience of four- 
teen years, and for reasons which the limits of this article 
do not permit me to set forth, I cannot agree with ** Cav- 
endish” in the modification of American Leads adopted 
by him of following the ace with fourth-best remaining in 
hand, and that I still adhere to the follow with original 
fourth-best as formulated when those Leads wete first ia- 
troduced; in which position I am pleased to‘say¢hat I am 
sustained by so able a writer as Mr. C. D. P. Hamilton, 
after a thorough analysis of the subject, published by him 
in Whést. The question will lose much of any importance 
it may have if in the future the fourth-best is fo be gen- 
erally led from ace, four or more small. i 

The more modern American whist developments or in- 
novations may be divided into two classes: , 

I. Entirely new plays, such as the irregular qpening 
lead: to demand a trump from partner through; a turned- 
up honor; the four-trumps signal and other niethods of 
showing strength in trumps; the echo with high cards; 
the three-echo; the signal of holding command of a suit 
when trumps are out; various new modes of discarding, etc. 

II. Modifications in the heretofore recognized leads, 
viz., The fourth-best from suits of more than four cards 
headed by the ace, without the king or both queen and 
jack. The fourth- best from the king, jack, ten combi- 
nation. The ten from the queen, jack, ten combination. 

Upon examination of the various innovations coming 
under Class I. it will be observed that many of them are 
based, jipon pure conventions, which prima facie is an 
objection, as heretofore all accepted developments of the 
game have been founded on some principle or extension 
of principle. This being apparently the natural order of 
whist evolution, it may be possible that all rules of play 
not founded as above are inherently unsound, and there- 
fore cannot stand the test of experience. At any rate, the 
whist fabric erected entirely on principles ought to stand 
on a higher plane, from a scientific point of view, than the 
ove resting on a foundation of mingled principles and 
pure conventions. 
“The lead of an irregular card as a call for a trump, 
through a turned-up honor, appears to be based on 
whist logic. An advanced player does not originally 
lead strengthening cards, preferring to‘open from four 
trumps if holding three cards in each of the plain suits. 
Now when he makes such an exceptional lead, his partner, 
seeking for a renson, naturally comes to the conclusion. 
that the turned-up honor is the deterring factor, and con- 
seq dently that a~lead-througli- it would be “a favorable 
line of play. “This principle once established; the simu- 
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lated lead of a supporting card from the middle of a long 
suit follows in course. This mode of play is now under 
trial, with the probable verdict that it is advantageous with 
a long plain suit and only four trumps, but that with 
five it is generally better to let the honor go, lest the ad- 
versaries get in some of their trumps whilst the effort is 
being made to capture it. 

The various schemes for showing four trumps by the 
four-signal, by changing the usual order-of the cards in 
leading, and by the original lead of a high card from a 
short suit will not, it is safe to predict, prove successful 
in the majority of cases. This showing of strength in 
trumps is, of course, an advantage when partner has such 
a good hand as will justify an immediate trump lead; but 
it is two to one that he will not hold such cards, and in 
that case it is hard to imagine a more helpless position for 
the two partners to bein. If their hands are not slaugh- 
tered it is because their adversaries are not players of a 
calibre to take advantage of the information that one of 
the opponents is strong in trumps, with probably no very 
good plain suit, and that the other has so w a hand 
that he dare not lead trumps after his partner has declared 
strength in them. The call for trumps is not a parallel 
case, as it is a command to partner for a trump lead and 
a generally aggressjve game. 

he advautage’of echoing by playing ace, then king, 
has long been apparent, but the method was not for some 
time extended to the other high cards, because when the 
trick was won by fourth hand the next lowest card was 
positively dethed by third player, thus seriously affecting 
the trump leader’s management of his hand. Oue day 
the simple solution of the question flashed upon me, and 
that was to extend the inference. The advantage of the 
play being admitted, and it being therefore adopted, the 
cousequent inference follows that third hand may hold 
the next lowest as well as the next highest card to the 
one played by him. This mode of echoing was the sub- 
ject of an article published by me in the Chicago Jnéer- 
Ocean in March, 1894. 

The Three-Echo, as explained by Mr. Work in his very 
interesting and instructive Whist of To-day, is the show- 
ing of three trumps by echoing in the trump suit, begin- 
ning the echo with the second-best card, and playing the 
third-best next, in order that in case of the holding of 
four trumps it might be indicated by the small card ab- 
sent from the number played. The play of false cards, 
which is good whist strategy ou adverse frump leads, 
will render this scheme almost nugatory as far as the 
showing of four trumps is concerned. Therefore it isa 
question whether this mode of play will prove to be of 
greater advantage than the present regular four - trump 
echo and sub-echo. Practical test can alone decide it. 

When trumps are out, what is the meaning of a signal 
similar to the call? Some American players employ it to 
indicate command of the suit; others use it in the sense 
given to it by its originator, General Drayson, viz., to 
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change the suit. The latter significa- 
tion appears to me to be the better 
one, as you can thereby give positive. 
directions to your partner to change. 
or continue the suit without reference 
to your strength or weakness therein, 
for positions sometimes occur where 
this is advisable. Under the Ameri- 
can signification of the play, in order 
to accomplish the same end you have 
to muke pretence of holding or not 
holding the best card of the suit, be- . 
cause your partner’s play is governed 
by inference and not by positive direc- 
on as under the Drayson rule. 

New schemes for discarding—one of 
them of the fantastical order — have 
been proposed, but vone of them a 

r to be improvements on the old 
system, which is based on sound prin- 
ciples and works well enough if you 
bear in mind that the discard is not 
a command from partner to play a cer- 
tain suit. Inferentially you get the in- 

_formation that he is weak or strong in 
Some particular suit, and it is for you 
to exercise a littl judgment as to 
which one it is better to lead from un- 
der the existing conditions of the hand. 

The lead of the fourth-best from the 
above-mentioned long ace suit was first 
practised in this country by the cele- 
brated Minneapolis whist team, who 
consider it an improvement on the 
old lead, and upon their high recom- 
mendation it is being extensively tried, 
and is gradually finding favor. Mr. 
Whitfield of England has applied his great mathemat- 
ical attainments to the investigation of the matter, and 
has made an exhaustive anatysis of the question, pub- 
lished in the London Field, by which he works out a 
trifling advantage in favor of the fourth-best; still he 
recommends adherence to the old lead of the ace. I 
have been trying the new play for about a year, and so 


,EUGENE 8S. ELLIOTT, 
Ex-President au Father and Founder” of the American 
Whist League. 


far am well pled ‘d with it,and if it is about an even 
thing between th two rules of play, as Mr. Whitfield 


makes it out, the I give preference to the fourth-best, 
as affording grea ‘r scope for interesting play, such as 
finessing or passin, second trick as the best or only chance 
of bringing in the remainder of the suit with the ace on 
the third round. + 

Another recommended innovation is the lead of the 
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fourth-best from the king, jack, ten combination. ‘The 
object of this change is to allow the ten to be led from 
queen, jack, ten, and thus avoid the present dual signifi- 
cation of the queen lead, for it can be demonstrated that 
the two ten leads cannot coexist without disadvantage, 
therefore the fate of the new ten lead will depend upon 
the retention or suppressian.of the old one, and no separate 
consideration of the question will be required. The old 
ten lead, which is mentioned by Matthews, and has there- 
fore stood the test of about a century’s experience, should 
not be lightly abandoned, especially as no convincing rea- 
sons have been advanced for itssuppression. Mr. Work, 
who is championing the new lead, afier alleging that 
the only argument that can be used in favor of the reten- 
tion of the old lead is that it is necessary for the purpose 
of forcing a high card to take the trick, goes on to say, 
**It is hard to understand, however, why it is more neces- 
sary for the purpose of forcing a high card to lead ten 
from king, jack, ten than from ace, jack, ten, as the latter 
is the stronger suit.” It is precisely this superior strength 
of the last-mentioned combination which makes the differ- 
ence. Only half the case is stated when it is argued that 
the only object of the lead of the ten is to force a high 
card. It is the nee of allowing the opponents to 
take the first trick which is to be feared, with the possible 
disastrous result of the loss of the king or the failure to 
establish the suit on the third round. No such contin- 
gency can arise with the ace, jack, ten combination. 

Mr. Work also urges as an argument that it will be 
admitted by all that the information the old lead gives 
is far more valuable to the opponent than to partner. 
This is a proposition which many whist-players, myself 
included, cannot endorse, as it is coutrary to our experi- 
ence and to the generally entertained opinion that any 
information as regards your strong suit is more valuable 
to your partner than to your oppovents. Whist cannot be 
played without giving information. Were it otherwise, 
the game would lose its chief attraction, which is the striv- 
ing by each player to make the most of the information 
imparted alike to friend and foe. In trumps, however, 
with — four in suit, I consider the small card the better 
lead, as it may be of great importance to command the 
suit on the fourth round, and thus have the power of ex- 
tracting the last trumps from the antagonists. 

In conelusion, let me caution whist-players not hastily 
to adopt every innovation which they = see in print. 
Even some of the most plausible ones will not bear the 
scrutiny of a thorough examination, or the test of actual 
practice. They tend by their multiplicity to discourage 
those who wish to learn the game, and they impose an 
nuiditional burden on teams engaged in match play, who 
will have to be. acquainted with all the fads of their op- 

ments in order successfully to meet them; not that they 

ave any intrinsic merit, but when not thoroughly under- 
stood they carry with them all the ee of private 
signals. . B. Trist. 
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MATTHEW PRATT. 
From the original Painting by himself. 


A LIMNER OF COLONIAL DAYS. 
BY CHAKLES. NENRY HART. 


THERE can be plainly recognized to-day a steadil 
growing interest in American art and in its history. This 
is very gratifying to those who have been in the van- 
guard striving to arouse it. The exhibition of the works 
of Gilbert Stuart at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 
1880, the Historical Portrait Exhibition at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, in 1887, the Washington 
Memorial Collection exhibited in New York ia 1889, and 
the Retrospective Art Exhibition at the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, together with the sumptuous! 
issued biographies of Stuart, Washington Allston, a 
Durand, capped by the loan collection of mae by early 
American painters at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
during the present year, are earnests that it is a living in- 
terest, which has come to stay, and will not be allowed to 
lapse into desuetude. 

Its invigorating influence is shown in no small degree 
by the conservative owners of old family portraits. .A 
few years ago their venerable ancestors could look down 
upon them only through the medium of a Reynolds, a 
Kneller, or a Lely, without the least regard to chronology 
or life-long distance between putative painter and sitter. 
To-day, with perhaps little better respect for time and 
place, these same ancestors are from the easels of Smibert 
or Copley, West or Peale, Stuart or Trumbull, while all 
the former Cosway miniatures are now by Malbone. We 
may smile at the —) but it shows a healthy stimulus. 

The story about to be narrated is of one of our early 
painters, whose works upon many walls are attributed to 
other hands. It is occasioned by the hanging recently 
in the Metropolitan Museum of a very remarkable pic- 
ture, painted by an American artist, Matthew Pratt, a 
century and a third ago. His name is strangely unfa- 
miliar where it should be well known, and scores of 
ancestral portraits, at least 7 those in the Middle 
States, cherished as the work of John Singleton Copley, 
or of others equally noted, came doubtless from the easel 
of Pratt. He was not a Reynolds or a Gainsborough, but 
he was easily the peer in portraiture of Allan Ramsay 


and Richard Wilson, or of the American-Britishers Cop- . 


ley and West, and in some respects their superior. His 
portraits show character and nice discrimination in tem- 

raments, with a refined feeling for color and a know- 
edge of values beyond most of his contemporaries. His 
posing may be somewhat artificial, as was the taste of the 
period, but his modelling is delicate, while well accentu- 
ated, and his drawing careful and correct. His career is 
naturally as unknown as his name; but from some. musty 
manuscripts he left behind him I shall endeavor to place 
this limner of colonial days where he justly belongs in 
American art. 

Matthew Pratt was born in Philadelphia, September 238, 
1734. His forebears came from London, and his father, 
Henry Pratt, goldsmith, was a friend of Franklin, and a 
charter member of Franklin’s library company, founded 
in 1781. He married Rebecca Claypoole, whose great- 
uncle, John Claypoole, had married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Oliver Cromwell. Matthew was their fourth child. 
He early showed an inclination for drawing, which was 
fostered by his uncle, James Claypoole, ‘* limner and 
painter in general,” to whom he was apprenticed at the 
age of fifteen, and from whom, to use his own language, 
‘*T learned all the different branches of the painting busi- 
ness, particularly mee foe which was my favorite 
study from ten years of age.” ‘This is all that we know 
of James Claypoole as an artist, any works that he may 
have left being unidentified; but he must have 


no insignificant knowledge of art to have grounded his * 


pupil so well. 
On attaining his majority Pratt writes, “I set my trade 
up in company with Francis Foster, and followed it till 
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the month of October, 1757, when I left 
him to carry my trade on in my absence, 
while I went a trading voyage to Ja- 
maica.” These references to his learn- 
ing ‘‘all the different branches of the 
painting business,” and leaving his part- 
ner to carry his trade on in his absence, 
do not speak very encouragingly for 
the state of the arts in the colonies at 
that time. It must have been at about 
this period, however, that he painted a 
rtrait of his father's friend, Benjamin 
ranklin, which is particularly interest- 
ing from the fact that it is the earliest 
authenticated portrait of the great phi- 
losopher that we know. 

Early the next year Pratt returned to 
Philadelphia and ‘‘ began to practise 
portrait-painting, and met with great 
encouragement, having full employ, 
and, much to my satisfaction, — 
money fast, with the approbation o 
every employer.” On August 26, 1760, 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Moore, with whom he “‘ received some 
money, and household furniture com- 
plete to begin housekeeping.” 

This same year Benjamin West, who 
was Pratt’s junior by four years, left 
his native land to study art in Rome. 
Before leaving he had plighted his troth 
to Elizabeth Shewell, whose uncle had 
married Pratt’s aunt, Four years later, 
when the future President of the Royal 
Academy had taken up his permanent 
residence in London, he exacted from 
his betrothed - the “fulfilment of her 

light, and in June of 1764 she sailed 
ia London, under the ‘protection of 
Pratt, who, on September 2, at St.-Mar- 
tin’s- on - the - Strand, gave her in mar- 
riage to West. For two years and a 
half Pratt lived with them, and was 
West’s first pupil. 

It was at this time that he paint- 
ed the important composition entitled 
‘*The American School,” which has 
mained in the possession of his descend- 
ants until recently acquired by Mr. 
Avery, who has placed it in the Metro- 

| politan Museum of Art, where it should 
serve as a nucleus for a permanent collection of the works 
of the earlier American puinters. The canvas, 36 x 50, is 
signed “ M. Pratt, 1765,” and was exhibited the following 
year in London, at the seventh exhibition of the old Spring 
Gardens. It is a representation of West’s studio, with 
the artist instructing his pupils, but who the subjects are, 
other than West, who wears his hat, and Pratt, who is 
showing to him a drawing, we do not know. The one at 
the easel is probably Abraham Delanoy, of New York, 
who is said to have been with West at that time. But 
the date of t vas is too early for Peale or Stuart, or 
Trumbull or Wright, the most famous of the Americans 
who profited by Wesi’s advice. The picture is amoateae | 
well executed, and shows the precision of no tyro hand. 
The arrangement is gee. and the color harmonious and 
delicately handled. it’s own figure seems somewhat 
out of proportion, which is easily accounted for by the 
difficulty of painting one’s self; but the middle group, of 
the two boys at the table with the antique bust before 
them and. arras background, is a charming bit of work. 
When we recall that this picture was painted one hundred 
and thirty years ago by an American who had had less 
than a year's study in London, we think we are justified 
not only in calling it ‘‘a very remarkable picture,” but in 
claiming for it a high place in art and in the history of 
American art. 

From London Pratt went to Bristol. where he painted 


for eighteen months, returning to Philadelphia in the’ 


spring of 1768. Here he resumed his professional career, 
and ‘‘ met with full employ for two years,” when he made 
a brief visit to Ireland, where he painted a whole-length 


of Archdeacon Mann in his robes, which was exhibited at. 
the Dublin Society of Artists with marked success. In 
1772 Pratt visited New York, and painted for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a whole length of Cadwallader Cokien, 
for which he was paid the munificent sum of £37. This 
picture, in excellent preservation, is among the art trea. 
sures of that respectable body. 

During the war of the Revolution the arts naturally 
languished, and it was a long while before they recovered 
from the depression. It is doubtless owing to this cause 
that Pratt was driven to painting signs for famous hostcl- 
ries and decorations for fétes. He executed a series of em- 
blematic pictures of national symbols, allegorical figures, 
and mythological subjects for the ball given by the Che- 
valier de la Luzerne, the French Minister, July 15, 1782, in 
celebration of the birth of the Dauphin. The-most notable 
sign he painted was a representation of the Constitational- 
Convention of 1787, containing portraits of the members. 
It is certainly to be regretted that so important a histor- 
ical picture should have been exposed and allowed to £6 
to decay. Although we have spoken of Pratt chiefly as a 

rtrait-painter, he executed meritorious works in other 

ines. A fruit piece;a holy family, a candle-light scene, 
and ‘‘ Jupiter and Europa” are among his known works. 

Not the least of Pratt's services deserving commemora- 
tion is the aid he gave to Charles Willsow Peale in the 
foundation of the famous Peale’s Museum, which for 
nearly half a century was of national interest. And this 
reminiscence points a moral if it does not adorn a tale. It 
makes significant the great difference between the powers 
of governments in aiding and conserving institutions of 
learning. When Peale’s Museum was opened, in 1784, it 
was quite equal to the British Museum at its foundation 
in the character and importance of its collections, except 
as to books. To-day the one is scarce remembered, save 
by some delving dry-as-dust, while the other, having been 
fostered by its government with national pride, has a 
world-wide fame and gatherings worthy of its fame. 

Matthew Pratt died in Philadelphia, January 6, 1805, 
and was buried in the historic Christ Church burying- 
ground, where repose the remains of Franklin and many 
other prominent characters. This narrative will not only 
help to preserve the memory of an early and capable 
American artist, and make bis name and work familiar to 
the present generation, but will also emphasize the fact, 
which cannot too cp pores be done, that we have had 
an American school of painters. sto perpetua! 


CUBITAS. 
CUBA’S WHITE HOUSE. 


Tus following article on “Cubitas” ‘comes to the Weexty from a 
Cuban source. It appeared to us well to publish it just as it was 
written, with all the plearing and unimportant defects of English that 
are so thuroughly suggestive of ite origin.— Editor Harrrr’s Weexty. 


Ir an American tourist, anxious to experience thrilling 
emotions, were struck with the idea of visiting the palace 
of the Executive in the new Republic of Cuba, in order to 
shake hands with citizen Salvador Cisneros, and find out 
by himself how that gentleman carries war against dea- 
Jam green he would have to conquer no little difficul- 
ties brave endless dangers. But, should he succeed 
in his endeavor, he would be largely compensated, for 
he would acquire unexpected knowledge concerning the 
Cuban warfare, at the same time that the most dramatic 
scenes are offered to his eye. A safe-conduct given by 
the Spanish authorities would be of no avail for the trip, 
because access to the impregnable mountains of Cubitas, 
is totally impossible for one who is not in connection with 
the inhabitants of those steep rocks, the faithful and brave 
guardians of the citadel given by nature to the liberating 
army. 

The American traveller, bowever, is sure to have a 
hearty reception if he chances to speak to any of the mys- 
terious agents which the revolutionary government has 
in the near seaports, and even in the very cities where the 
Spanish are all-powerful, and which, with constant peril 
of their lives, render the cause of Cuba the most difficult 
services by acting as a means of communication between 
the delegates abroad and the Executive. With the aid of 
any of these agents he will be provided with guajiros, who, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. | 
Painted by Matthew Pratt, 1765. From the original Picture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art—owned by Mr. S. P. Avery, New York. 
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heedless of the vigilance of the Spanish sentries, will guide 
him through paths unknown to the enemy, into the intri- 
cate labyrioth of the mountains. 

- ‘The mountains of Cubitas lie on the wider of the 
island, in the province of Puerto Principe, or guey, 
to use the name given by the patriots to that so of the 
island. These mountains are separated by a large plain 
from the unbroken ridge which sinuously crosses the 
island from east to west. ; 

To get to them, our traveller, as he leaves the city of 
Puerto Principe, must go first across plains and cattle 
farms, now abandoned and covered with brambles and 
briers, a distance of some eighteen miles, until the river 
Maximo is reached. There is no bridge on it, and so it 
must be swum over on horseback. It is the first obstacle 
placed by. nature around the mountains where Cuba's 
government is castled. 

On the other side of the river the ground becomes un- 
even, rocky, full of narrow and curved half-hidden paths, 
of which none but an expert guide would be able to select 
the right one to proc onward through the ridge ‘of 
hills, which concentrically and gradually become 
steeper, thus rendering the march painful, at times 
almost insuperable. 

Our traveller must be with a large physical 
strength to be able to advance, alternately on horseback 
and on foot, throngh the narrow defiles and paths, some- 
times on the very verge of the abyss. At times it is ne- 

to climb up the steep rocks, and others to wilk 
upon a deep ledge of leaves through thick woods within 
which never did the sun’s rays shine. But once these 
difficulties overcome, a plain is reached. It has an exten- 
sion of some nine hundred acres, and the view which is 
enjoyed from the same over beautiful landscapes will 
more than requite the traveller for his pains, at the same 
time that a fresh and healthful breeze will give new vigor 
to his weakened lungs. He will behold the far-off sea 
yonder, where the horizon’s line joins the sky’s vault; op- 
ite, the towers of the old city of Puerto Principe, and 
low, occupying a wide space, the rocky circular moun- 
tains covered with trees and peaks, like natural defences 
to protect the offices of the Cuban government. 
whilst he enjoys all this, he will notice the exuber- 
ant vegetation in this and in the surrounding plains, full 
of cocoa, banana, and other fruit trees, and also numerous 
herds and large fields in cultivation, where the yucca, sweet- 
toes, name corn and other vegetables for the necessi- 

ties of the Executive and of the army are plentiful. 

It is not, however, in this higher plain where the repub- 
lican offices are located. It is used more as a watch-tower, 
for no army, large or small, could approach without being 
detected, in time to get ready fur the defence and to la 
the convenient ambushes. To reach the Presidential resi- 
dence, a new march has to be made through an intricate 
thicket toward another plain somewhat below. A prim- 
itive city has been built there. The materials used have. 
been almost.exclusively furnished by the me trees, from 
which at least one hundred dohios (huts) have been made 
to shelter the President, his secretaries, the army forces g: 
risoned there, and omg families that, anxious of li ; 
have taken refuge in Cubitas, thus escaping from Spun- 
ish humiliation in the cities. The centre huts,’ by far 
a and more showy, are those occupied by the 


rs. 

The garrison consists generally of about 1100 men, well 
armed, commanded by the Secretary of War himself, Gen- 
eral Roloff. Although no attack from the Spauiards is to 
be feared, and but few of them have to be on duty as sen- 
tries in the paths and entrances of the labyrinth, they are 
by no means idle. Some help the field labors and attend 
the cattle, whilst others are always busy in the different 
factories which have been established there, and others, 
finally, attend to drill and thoroughly prepare for military 
service the new recruits, of which there is always a large 
number at Cubitas awaiting to be provided with rifles. 

Thus the traveller will not feel admiration only for the 
self-denial and courage of these heroic men whose life is 

- devoted to the sacred cause of the independence of their 
country. He will not fail to remark at seeiug them so 
orderly engaged upon their different tasks that they well 
deserve to have their ‘‘ White House” transferred to the 
Havana Government Palace. 

There are in Cubitas several smith and carpenter shops 
where the patriots’ guns are repaired, tan-yards, and har- 
ness factories, and in a hut, fir apart from the rest, gun- 
powder is made from the guano gathered in the famous 
caverns with which the Cubitas mountains are so abun- 
dant, and the empty cartridges picked up at the battle- 
fields are refilled, to be sent, as good and useful as if they 
were new, to the army in operation. 

Another bohio, built with extreme care, larger than any 
of the others, is used as hospital for the wounded and sick, 
under the direction of eminent Cuban physicians, with the 
assistance of some of the women of that patriotic colon 
who volunteer to act as angels of charity in the wild soli- 
tude. 

From impression to impression, the traveller at last is 
taken into the Presidential bohio, where he is kindly wel- 
comed by citizen Salvador Cisneros, a gentleman who 
once bore the title of Marquis de Santa Lucia, and who 
left the luxuries and comforts of his home, as well as hon- 
ors, riches, and personal conveniences, to represent in Cu- 
bitas the noble and democratic aspirations of his country, 
firmly determined to shake off the Spanish yoke. 

Saivador Cisneros is tall and thin and wears long gray 
whiskers. He is cultured and affable: well endowed wit 

the admirable gift of charming in conversation, which he 
beautifully carries on in English ks easily as in his native 
language, for he spent several years of his early life in 
one of the Massachusetts high-schools. 

He is almost always busy at his office, and seems to be 
in constant communication with the patriot leaders from 
one extreme of the island to the other, and also with the 
delegates and clubs abroad. ‘‘ We take the greatest pains 
to have a good mail service, and we have it despite the 
Spaniards’ vigilance,” he often remarks. In fact, copies of 
the New York Harper's WEEKLY and of the great dailies, 


* of comparatively recent issue, are seen upon his desk. 


Mail is generally trusted to expert guajiro guides until it 
reaches the seaports; there it is confided to the pursers of 
the out-going steamers, or to Spanish t-office clerks 
sympathizing with or sold to the revolution. In some 
cases carrier-pigeons are used in Cubitas. When a force 
is sent out to distribute ammupition, or on any other im- 
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portant errand, the President constantly receives ‘by this 
means gl] the information necessary to ensure success. 

' The city of Cubitas has a civil organization. The 
functions of vigilance and justice are under the cijarge of 
a Prefect and several sub-Prefects, All the branches of a 
good municipal administration work regularly, and if the 
traveller, before saying good-bye to citizen Cisneros, will 
enter the Prefecture, he will perhaps witness the perform- 
ance of some interesting ceremony, for humanity in Cu- 
bitas being not different from humanity elsewhere, the 
young residents of the city are apt, as in any other part 
of the world, to fall in love and marry, and when there is 
& marriage at the capital of Free Cuba there is always a 
dance also; and as true democracy reigns among the in- 
habitants, the feast is attended by all—high officials, hum- 
ble employés, soldiers and their families. These and other 
sociables take place generally in the open air, waiting the 
day when, under the lone-star flag, the inhabitants of the 
island of Cuba, already freed, may have at their disposal 
the palaces now withheld by the tyrants. 
| | R. BUENAMAR. 


THE THREE MR. BALFOURS. 


Tue Right Honorable Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, and leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, has had in his time three distinct 
reputations, and the last of them has just suffered a stag- 
fering bldw by the withdrawal of the Educatidn Bill. 

hat a ministry with a clear majority of 150 behind it 
should .be unable to pass one of its cardinal measures, 
puints to some grave bluntiering on the part of its advisers; 


THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


and Mr. Balfour, being responsible for the tactics of his 
party, naturally comes in for the lion’s share of the blame. 

is astonishing failure has set people revising their esti- 
mates of Lord Salisbury’s nephew, and wondering wheth- 
er, after all, he is such a heaven-born statesman as the 
world thought him six years ago. 

Mr. Balfour’s first reputation was won early in the 
eighties, as a member of that famous Fourth Party which, 
captained by Lord. Churchill, and subalterned 
by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and the gentleman then 
known as Mr. Gorst, used to worry the life out of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone’s government. But Mr. 
Balfour, though he accepted Lord Randolph's shilling, was 
never recruited in the sense in which Wolff and Gorst 
were. He admired the dash and brilliancy and mugnificent 
recklessness of his brothers in arms, but he kept out of the 
rough-and-tumble fight himself. His mission was to shed 
a sort of philosophical benignity over the raids of his fili- 
bustering comrades. He would lounge into the House 
when there was nothing else to do or when there was a 

romise of some fun, spraw] about the benches by Lord 
ndolph’s side, and urge his leader on to yet more wicked 
efforts. He seemed to regard Parliament as a kind of 
show specially arranged for his amusement. Occasionally 
he would get up and say a few smart things, and dig the 
Gladstonians amiably enough between the ribs, and the 
House always heard him with pleasure, partly because he 
was the nephew of his uncle, partly because his easy flip- 
pancy never bored his audience. But no one in those days 
ever imagined for one moment that he had in him enough 

t or earnestness to endure the dull routine of a serious 

arliamentary life. He introduced into the House the air 
of languid indifference once popularized by Lord Mel- 
bourne. He strove to make himself appear utterly idle, 
hopelessly trivial and careless. Watching Mr. Balfour 
at that time, lounging with languorous grace along the 
benches, his legs stretched half across the floor of the 
House, you saw a man in whom no human affairs could 
apparently summon up the slightest gleam of interest. 
He was looked upon by the general run of men as a Par- 
re ea ur, an testhetic dawdler, a mere trifler in 
debate, who, to save himself from intolerable boredom, 
would condescend now and then to practise the ste 
learned in the debating-hall of the Cambridge Union. His 
one serious anxiety seemed to be to ascertain how nearly 
he could sit with comfort on his shoulder-blades. 

He gave himself a few sybaritish affectations, of which 
he seenfed needlessly proud. He would lie in bed till 
noon, for instance, and he made _a boast of never rending 
the much prefer hearing the news from 
the people who make history,” he used to say, ‘‘ to read- 
ing the more or less inaccurate reports of third parties. I 
always hear all that is worth hearing. As for the rest, 


what a corvée I escape by never A ” Mr. 
Balfour had alrealy published Phi 
Doubt — suid to be the beginning and the end of Mr. 
Labouchere’s studies in that direction—and had accom- 
panied his uncle and Disraeli to the momentous Congress 
of Berlin; and such little poses weré no doubt pardonabie 
in a man who had won distinction in two such different 
fields as diplomacy and philosophy before he was thirty- 
two. He was pretty much the same in society. The 
cynicism which is natural in Lord. Salisbury was the 
merest affectation. in Mr. Balfour. He insisted on being 
mistaken for a jaded Epicurean, craving only for a new 
sensation. People noticed in him what an Irish member, 
in a moment of inspiration, called ‘‘ Balfour's toplofti- 
ness,” and it irritated them. He wus at such obvious pains 
to show that his aims and notions were different from those 
of other people. Every one, of course, was charmed by 
his exquisite courtesy und his readiness to be amused, but 
they resented his somewhat feminine airs of superiority 
and condescension. Even his conversation, often enter- 
taining, and always well informed, missed much of its 
due effect by making his hearers suspect that no buman 
being ever really found life so little worth living as Mr. 
Balfour would have them believe.he did. Some one at 
Cambridge bad dubbed him ‘‘ Aunt Clara,” or ‘ Aunt 
Fanuy,” or some such name, and he seemed quite anxious 
to prove his right to the title. The comic papers made 

less fun of his little airs and We have amus- 
ing pictures of him smelling at a lily, his feet on the man- 
tel-piece, while interviewing an angry deputation from 
his coustituents. Those who insisted that he 
really was listening with all his might aud main, and that, 
so far from being wholly absorbed in lilies and blue china 
vases and so on, he wns at very great pains to keep up 
the appearance of a trifler. But hedvy, staid Conserva- 
tives, not pretending to much insight, failed to pierce 
through this masquerade. And no doubt there was 
something in Mr. Balfour’s appearance—in that tall slen- 
der form of almost womanly grace, and the smooth gen- 
tle face with its youthful smile—which lent a certain 
color to their opinion of him. Anyway, the fact remains 
that for a long while Mr. Balfour was looked upon asa 
philosophical dilettante, who was playing at politics for 
want of some better umusement. And that was his first 
reputation. 

When Lord Salisbury came into power in 1886 he ap- 
pointed Mr. Balfour Secretary for Scotland. Every one 
was well pleased that, if Mr. Balfour cared for the post, he 
should have it. He was a pleasant, popular man, for one 
thing, and people hoped the dignity of office would have 
a rousing effect upon him. Then he was the Premier's 
nephew, and as such some minor post was considered his 
due. And, for the rest, the duties of the Secretary for 
Scotland are neither very overous vor very important. 
But it was quite a different thing when, a few mouths 
later, Sir Michael Hicks-Bench resigned the Chief Secre- 
taryship for Ireland and Mr. Balfour was chosen to fill 
his place. Then, indeed, a howl of consternation went up 
from the Conservative ranks. It was preposterous, a 
scandalous job, and so on. As for the Irish Nationalists, 
they received the news of the ap tment with of 
derisive laughter, and the Gladstonians chuckled and 
smiled and rubbed their hands together in cheerful an- 
ticipation. The Chief-Secretaryship of Ireland had broken 
the heart of Mr. Forster, had tened the head of Sir 
George Trevelyan, and driven Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
into retirement—all three men who had grown old and 
experienced in the service of the country. To put this 
tyro, this absolute novice, this effeminate, book-writing, 
golf-playing lounger, to succeed where such men had 
failed seemed sheer madness. Of all the under the 
British crown the Chief-Secretaryship for Ireland requires 
the hardest head, the steadiest nerve, and the strongest 
hand. Just then, too, it was beset with especial difficul- 
ties. The Parnellites, maddened by the defeat of the Home- 
Rule Bill, were stirring up discontent in Ireland and 
thwarting the transaction of business at Westminster. 
Anything that came along they seized hold of and used 
to harass the government with. They were then a ser- 


ried, well-disciplined body of men, under the leadership 


of one of the finest Parliamentary tacticians of our time. 
What promise had Mr. Balfour shown that he would be 
able to cope with such men? What had hedone? What 
was his record? He had been Secretary for Scotland for 
a few mouths, and had girded effectively enough at Mr. 
Gladstone, and for the rest—nothing; absolutely nothing. 
No wonder the Conservatives quaked with fear! 

But Lord Salisbury knew his man, and within a few 
weeks after Arthur Balfour—amid the misgivings of his 
friends, the open jeers of the Irish Nationalists, and the 
secret rejoicings of the Liberals—tripped up to the Trea- 
sury Bench to take charge of Ireland, it was admitted all 
round that the Premier’s insight had been justified. The 
Irish Secretary, of course, is always the centre of the Par- 
nellite attack. Him they abuse, mock, jeer, and how! at. 
as only Irish Nationalists know how to. Mr. Balfour 
met them without flinching; he gave them blow for blow; 
he prodded them gently with his rapier, and Jaughed in 
their faces—always with unruffied temper and in perfect 
taste. He treated them like a lot of disorderly children, 
at whose impertinences no one but a fool would be seri- 
ously annoyed. Up till then it had been the boast of the 
Irish members that they could reduce any Irish Secretary 
who was put up against them either to compliance, to 
idiocy, or to a state of rage which cannot but tell on a 
man sooner or later. But no one meddled with Balfour 
without repenting it. He exhibited an indomitable and 
ever-vigilunt self-possession, avd, above all, he displayed 
that peculiar gift, or combination of gifts, described by 
the commendation of ‘‘ being no fool.” After ove gasp of 
surprise, the Conservatives wept for joy. With them im- 
mediately it was Balfour this and Balfour that, and when 
you thought Balfour was exhausted altogether, then Bal- 
four all over again. They could not worship him enough. 
He was their true leader, their heaven-sent minister. Here 
evidently was a man of conviction and of. genius—none 
of your Disraelis with their flashy little trickinesses. Here 
was an aristocrat to the finger-tips—not like your Lord 
Randolphbs, a Jord in name but a plebeian in heart. Vive 
Balfour! Balfour the King! Did you hear how he bowled 
over Tim Healy, and how neatly he turned the tables on 
Parnell? Was there ever such a man? Wonderful, 
wonderful! There was something almost ludicrous about 
their new-found confidence and dev 
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In the.mean while Mr. Balfour played his 
own game with the Irishmen, and played it 
very successfully too. His good-humor ex- 
tnsouciance Was 


asperated them, his easy 
an intolerable insult, and his light-hearted 
mode of disposing of his assailanis infinitely 
more aggravating than invective or abuse. 
Tt is annoying, after calling a man ‘‘ the base, 
oodly, and brutal Balfour,” to find you have 
only succeeded in slightly boring him. The 
Parnellites would spit out their foul abuse 
at him, and Mr. Balfour would smile peace- 
fully at the ceiling and gently alter the posi- 
tion of his head. There was no breaking 
down this immeasurable disdain, and after a 
time the Irishmen had to give it up—beaten. 
They had never dreamed of finding such an 
iron hand under such a superiatively silken 
love. Mr. Balfour governed Ireland just as 
governed the Parnellites. He treated it 
—as has been said more than once—like a 
mutinous nursery. His policy was Crom- 
wellian in its rigor. Coercion was its foun- 
dation; imprisonment, fines, and police 
constables its superstructure. And on the 
sirength of the cournge with which he 
backed up his policy the Conservatives pros- 
trated themselves before him, and vowed that 
the mantle of Disraeli had at length fallen 
on the only shoulders fit to wear it. And 
that was. his second reputation. 

The Salisbury Parliament bad all but run 
its course when Mr. W. H. Smith—‘‘ Old 
Morality,” to give him his commonest name 
—the meck and pacific leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Commons, 
died. Mr. Balfour was elected at once, and 
with acclamation, to fill his place. No one 
doubted that he would repeat in his new of- 
fice the brilliant success of his Irish admin- 
istration. They did not stay to consider 
that the very qualities that made him a suc- 
cess at the Irish office would probably ham- 
per him in the discharge of his new duties. 
Above all things, the leader of the House 
should not be a fighting man. 
to get through the business of the govern- 
ment in the quickest possible time. He 
must avoid unnecessary friction with the 
opposition; he must wear a deferential, con- 
ciliatory mien; he must be quick to inter- 
pose at the decisive moment to wind up 
the debate; and, above all, he must have a 
firm hold on his party, and put an instant 
stop to the slightest signs of revolt or insub- 
ordination. If his party is in opposition, 
then skilful tactics and an unfailing watch- 
fulness supply his weapons. In neither of 
these capacities has Mr. Balfour proved a 
success, and it was not long before Con- 
gervatives began asking themselves whether, 
after all, they had not presumed too much 
ow his success’ in mecting the Irish on- 
an When they found a man who 
could square up to the Parnellite attacks, 
and rather thrive under them than shrink 
from them, they thrust greatness upon him. 
Mr. Balfour has risen solely on the a 
of his fighting qualities. During the last 
four years it has been dawning on them that 
they made a misinke. They are realizing 
that Mr. Balfour is not a skilful tactician; 
that as a debater on general topics he is only 
{ist in the second rank; that he has none of 

r. Smith's skill in managing the discontent- 
- ed or mutinous; and a his dialectical _ 
is really only available for purposes of de- 
fence und saustanination. And a good deal 
of this is true. 

Mr. Balfour has been outmanceuvred and 
outgeneralled time after time. He has no 
genius for—he probably despises—the small 
arts of Parliamentary warfare. He has shown 
irresolution and weakness; he has allowed 
debates to dawdle on when a decisive word 
from him might have saved much precious 
time. Worse than that, he has displayed a 
seeming indifference to the duties of his of- 
fice. It is one of the unwritten laws of the 
House that the leading member should al- 
ways be at his post. Mr. Gladstone and 
Disraeli were rarely absent from the House 
more than an hour or so ata time. But Mr. 
Balfour started his career as leader by com- 
ing down late and leaving early. Questions 
which he ought to have undertaken himself 


were constantly being delegated to inferior. 


members to answer. During the Gladston- 
jan-Rosebery administration the heart and 
soul of the opposition, the renl backbone of 
the attack, was not Mr. Balfour, but Mr. 
Chamberlain. As Balfour overshadowed 
Smith, so Chamberlain is overshadowing 
Balfour, and before long no one would be 
surprised to see the imperious Colonial Sec- 
retary standing in Mr. Balfour’s shoes, and 
bringing his firmness and decisiveness to 
bear on the business of the House. — Cer- 
tainly Mr. Balfour’s leadership has been 
somewhat of a disappointment. His failure 
has puzzled, vexed, aid estranged his party; 
and the result was seen the other duy wii, 
his followers threw off, his light - fingeréd 

idance and bolted ou the Education bill. 

e entreated them to rally round the gov- 
ernment and to save the measure, and their 
nnswer was to put down over a hundred 
amendments in three days. The bill was 
wrecked by its own friends, and the Liberals 


found the enemy delivered into their hands. — 


Never was there so pitiable a — and 
Mr. Balfour's inability to control his own 
supporters was the cause of it. _However, 
Mr. Balfour is only forty-eight, and in 
English politics a man is not-even middle- 
aged till he is pastsixty. He has still twelve 
— of youth before him—time enough 


which to live down his last and most griev- 


ous reputation. PICAROON. 


It is his duty } 


| 


| 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


Maceo’s fortified camp at Cuzco was de- 
scribed in a recent number of the WEEKLY, 
and reference was made to a hospital estab- 
lished there. The first illustration on page 
654 shows a number of wounded men who 
are being conveyed to that stronghold on 
horseback or in litters, and the litters are in- 
geniously simple—two bamboo poles and a 

iece of straw-cloth; nothing else is required. 

he bamboo has the merit of flexibility, and 
the wounded are for that reason less distress- 
ed by the movement of the bearers. When 
it is impossible to procure bamboo, rods are 
made from the wi E ae which is also ex- 
ceedingly flexible. t at the best the ap- 
pliances of this nature are rude, the medical 
supplies are inadequate, and for those who 
fall in battle or who succumb to the climate 
there is only a remote hope of surgical care 
and nursing. And, of course, nature re-en- 
forces the cou of men who are perpetu- 
ally confronted with such perils; nature has 
that merciful little way. ‘‘ Half the suffering 
is just from fear, anyhow”—thus the men 
reason ; and they will tell stories about fellow- 
soldiers who managed to get rid of that moie- 
ty of suffering. Here is one such story from 

aldes: In the engagement at La Legua 
a in the WEEKLY for June 13) a 
lieutenant named Augustin Sanabria was 
wounded—his left hand severed at the wrist 
by a sabre-stroke. When he was carried to 
a field-hospital his hand was attached to the 
arm by a single membrane and a bit of the 
skin. The surgeon spoke of cutting it with 
the greatest possible care, but Sanabria made 
answer, ‘‘ This is the way to do it, doctor,” 
and, suiting the action to the word, with his 
right hand he pulled off the left. And he 
is in a fair way to recover. 

Contempt of danger is the theme of an- 
other story that is going the rounds in Cuba 
among the insurgents at the present time. 
The hero in this case is their general-in-chief, 
MAximo Gémez. 

When the sugar-mill called “Mi Rosa” 
was attacked, Gémez, who happened to 
be in the dwelling-house on the plantation, 
got word from a messenger who arrived 
al that the Spanish columns were 
drawing near. At the moment lhe wa; brenk- 
fasting, in company with his staff. ** Cap- 
tain,” said he, to ove of his aides, ‘‘ take two 
hundred men and detain the enemy.” A 
few moments later another messenger ar- 
rived, announcing that two more Spanish 
columns were in sight, and that they knew, 
from private sources of information, that he 
was at the sugar-mill..,, Well, now (the 


story-teller makes sure of hig. audience here), 
what do you think his d was at in , 


juncture? He told them © give him a 

on which he might take his rest after the. 
eighteen hours’ forced march which he had 
made. And so, through the deadly hail and 
rain, the fusileers’ work, and the crossing of 
leaden balls with nickel-plated balls, G6mez 
slept for an hour, with just ten men in his 


escort; und when he woke up, he coolly or- | 


dered a cup of coffee before mounting his 
(Continued on page 663.) 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over -~ years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It southes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and Is the bext remedy for 
diarrhea. Svld by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ado.) 


YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Kayle Brand Conilen-ed Milk 
for nursing babie« as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test fur 30 years, and its value is recog- 
nized.—{Adv.] 


Goina abroad? The best and plearantest anti- 
dote for searickness ix Ansort’s genuine 
Anecostura Brrrexs, At druggiets.—[Adv.), 


Dr. Sirexerr’s, the only genuine Axgostrra 
Txxs. It is useless to offer imitations.—[Adp,} 


CENT 


Bottle of CUTICURA RESOL- 
VENT, greatest of humor cures, 
is often sufficient to complete 
a permanent cure of the most 
torturing and disfiguring of 
skin, scalp, and blood humors. 
Sreepy Cure TREATMENT FORALL SKINAND 


ment), the great skin cure, and mild doses of 
CuTicera KEsoLvVENT, greatest of humor cures. 


Rold the world. Price, Se. 
Soar, we. and $1. base 
Coar., Sole be 

ag” * How to Cure Every Hamer,” mailed free. 
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To Europe and Return. 
A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 


Something Never Before Attempted with so Small a Boat. 


The ** SOZODONT,”’ Captain Charisen and brother, sailed from New York 
June 21st, 1896, for Europe. She is a twenty-foot open boat, built expressly for 
the purpose. Prominent seaports in northern Europe will be visited, and in the 
summer of 1897 the «« SOZODONT”’ will return to New York. 


A half-tone picture of this boat anda sample of Sozodont by mail, provided you send five cents for postage 
and mention this publication. Address HALL & RUCKEL, New York, Proprietors of Sozodont and 
ether well-known preparations. 


TEA 


Direct from Lipton’s Tea Gardens 


Ceylon, Finest Quality No. 1, - 60 cents per Ib. 


Ceylon, Second Quality No.2, 50 cents per Ib. 
Aso, English Breakfast, Mixed and Formosa Oolong. 
One-Haif Pound and One Pound Airtight Packages. 
Lipton’s Ceylon, with a slice of lemon, 
makes the most delicious Iced Tea ever known. 


If your does net keep them, will send ene pound package, prepaid, 
on of and 10c. for postage, or 5c. on a half-pound 


LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Planter, seas cctices, city Road, London, Ene. 
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THe ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS. 


BEER TS FAMOUS PABST HAS Soli 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


: By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. With an Illustration by A. B. Frost. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. . 
Another book by this popular author # n yubtedly be welcomed. The volumé is a collection-of 
seven short stories, in which the author has.4 ghly illustrated the contrast between pure imagination 
and realism. 


~~ 
THE OQUANANICHE 


And its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. CHampBers. With an Introduction 
by Lieut.-Col. ANprew C. P. Hacearp, D. S. O. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 337. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 00. 

The ouananiche (the fresh-water salmoi) rivals, if, indeed, it does not excel, the brook-trout in the 
esteem of the angling fraternity. The author treats in a thorough manner the fish itself, and the country 
in which it is most common—the peninsula of Labrador. He has not only drawn upon his own extended 
experience, but has used with judgment all the literature germane to his subject. The taste for the pleas- 
ures of the wilderness is rapidly increasing in this country, and Mr. Chambers’s volume should appeal to a 
wide circle of readers, while proving indispensable to the angler: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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(Continued from page 667.) 
horse, saying he would take that refresh- 
‘ment “* before getting down to hard work” 
(antes de entrar d battr el cobre). 

Two Spanish guuboats were cruising off 
the coast of Pivar del Rio last month when 
the insurgent master of that province, An- 
tonio Maceo, succeeded in proving that they 
were not, as their commanders fancied, in a 
= to inflict an injury without receiv- 
ng ove in return—that they were bot entire- 
ly out of harm’s way. His plan was as fol- 
lows: Brigadier Quintin Banderas, with five 
hundred men, was placed in ambush near 
the mouth of the San Juan River, while a 
group of fifteen or twenty insurgents, in 
plain view from the vessels, invited an at- 
tack. The ruse seems rather transparent, 
but it answered the purpose. Deceived by 
the insignificance of the visible force, the 
Spaniards disembarked their complement of 
marines, and when these had landed, the 
av in ambush opened fire, and ‘‘it hailed 

llets ” (grantzada de balas). The battalions 
of Vizcaya and Alava hastening to their as-. 
sistance, Maceo fell upon the latter, engaging 
one flank and the rear-guard; and after an 
hour and a half the Spaniards retired, leav- 
ing eighty-seven dead upon the shore, A 
medicine-chest and fifteen hundred Mauser 
cartridges were the spoil of the Cubans. 
Valdes says he afterwards learned that one 
of the beats was the Alcedo. At the time 
when he forwarded the sketch and the brief 
account of the action (May 12) he did not 
know the name of the other. A loyal news- 
ow ublished in Havana supplies this 
tem of information, stating that the vessels 
were the Vigia and the Alcedo. The young 
soldiers from Vizcaya, a province in the 
north of Spain on the bay of Biscay, and 


from Alava, the adjoining province on the as 


south, had a much larger measure of success. 

—in the columns of the loyal paper. Valdes 

himself would not deny that they made ex- ' 

cellent targets for the concealed riflemen. 

**We were sheltered in the hills that rise 

above the shore,” he writes, ‘‘and we knew 

. how to make admirable use of the advan- 

tageous — for only three of our men 

were killed, and nine wounded.” The last drawing on 
ge 652 shows insurgents en in burning a bridge 

on the Artemisa Railway. with the design of preventing 

the passage of General Suarez Valdés’s colutnn.. This 


. expedient. had the desired effect, it seems,for when-the . 


Spaniards arrived at that point, a day after the bridge 
had been destroye:!, ‘we attacked them,” writes Valdes, 
“on the four flanks, more than 


BENJAMIN HELM BRISTOW. 


In the National Republican Convention in Cincinnati 
in 1876 Benjamin Helm Bristow, of Kentucky, Secretary 


of the United States Treasury in Grant’s cabinet, stood 


second on the first ballot for the nomination for President. 


” The sketch is 
| M. W. 
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BENJAMIN HELM BRISTOW. 


Blaine stood first, but Hayes was nominated. Bristow’s 
name rang through the wy as au reformer, as the 
relentless persecutor of the Whiskey Ring within his 
It made him a candidate for President, and it un- 

aubtedly cost-him- his seat in the cabinet. He died in 
New York nse A og June 22 last of peritonitis. His retire- 
ment from public life in 1876-had caused him to be almost 
forgotten. by the general public. He was a fearless and 
faithful public servant, and his great service to the coun- 
+ in the interest of honest government cume at a time 
when corruption in nationab’affairs was y ram- 
pant and rings were especially powerful. ee: 

Mr. Bristow was born in Elkton, Kentucky, tn 1882. 
He was graduated from Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
in 1851, and in 1857 began to practise law in Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky. The outbreak of the civil war brought him 
opportunities. His State wavered, but Bristow espoused 
the Union cause. He became Licutenant-Colonel of the 


Twenty-fifth Kentucky regiment. He fought 

at Fort Ilenry and Fort Donelson, and was 

wounded at Shiloh. He soon recovered, and 

became active a gain as Colonel of the Eighth 

Kentucky Cavalry. He participated in the 

capture of the famous Confederate raider 

General John Morgan. 

In 1868 Bristow was elected to the Ken- 

tucky State Senate without his kvowledge. 

, He served until 1865, when he resigned, and 

began to practise law in Louisville. He was 

appointed Assistant United States District- 

Attorney for the Louisville District in 1866, 

and the next year he became chief in the 

office. Here was where he acquired his 

knowledge of the Whiskey Ring methods. 

In 1870 he resigned his office, but the next 

ear Grant made him Solicitor-General at 

ashington. He was the first man to oc- 

cupy that office, and = his attention 

wholly to cases in the United States Su- 

preme Court. Grant in 1873 nominated At- 

torney-General Williams for Chief Justice 

“a of the United States Supreme Court. He 

5 planned to make Bristow Williams’s success- 

5, or, but the Senate refused to confirm Wil- 
liams, and the arrangement fell through. 

In June, 1874, President Grant appointed 
Bristow to succeed Mr. Richardson, resigned, 
as Secretary of the Treasury. He reorgan- 
ized the administration of the department, 
and began war on the members.of the Whis- 
key Ring. He pushed them to the wall in 
every part of the country, and many of the 
Jeaders were lodged ok pe Charges of cor- 
ruption were instigated against him by his 
enemies, but an investigation by a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives failed 
to establish the truth of the charges. Talk 
of Bristow for President swept over the 
country. He developed strength in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Kentucky. The 
Whiskey Ring men continued their war on 
him, and five days after the Republican Na- 
tional Convention met he resigned his office. 
The Whiskey Ring agents had boasted that 
they would drive him from the cabinet, and 
it is generally believed that Grant asked him 
to resign. He had 118 votes on the first bal- 
lot, 126 on the fourth. and 21 on the last. 

After retiring from office Mr. Bristow came to New 
York, where he practised law, and made no effort to at- 
tract public attention to himself. He became attorne 
for several corporations, and was engaged in many rail- 
road cases. His last appearance of note in court was to 
oppose the constitutionality of the income-tax law, passed 
two years ago. He was a member of many clubs, and 
was content to live in practical retirement, with the know- 
ledge that he had gained the esteem of all friends of 
good government throughout the country. 


DIRECTNESS. 


‘*I7’s a long lane that has not a turning”; 
But if you are bound to succeed, 
You'll not travel far before learning 
That turnings are fatal to speed. 


Summer Resorts 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ‘WINDSOR HOTEL 


| Sth Ave., 46th te 47th Sts., N. Y. 
THE COOLEST HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 
Unsurpassed in location and perfect in all ap int- 
h d Bag to an m 


ments. Free Coach an gage > 
ving us notice. 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


Grand Central Depot by 

an y and upw 

di . T lli bli ill find 

lightful, cool, and homelike hotel. —_s “VIN MARIANI IS IDEAL, IT IS BOTH REMARKABLY AGREEABLE AND 
WARREN F. LELAND, Prepricter. 


FORTIFYING,”’ 


CAROLUS DURAN. 


LELAND’S OCEAN HOUSE, | 
Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
WARREN LELAND, JR., MGR. se 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
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Rae's Lucca Oil} 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 


Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 


sweet, as testified to by numerous awards P 3 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. = 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 


AAA 


Financial 


Bills of Exchange bought If AMERICA 5 well as in 
and sold. Cable Transfers delightful frogrance and delicacy. 
to Europe and West Indies. 
Commercial and Travellers’ Le 


of 
Letters of Credit. Cvullec- 


Credit. tions made. 
Brown. Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 589 Wau. Sraecrt. 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE. . 
’ The best for travellers and remitters. 
Send for circular, 
AGENCY OF 
The U. S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
Fred’k W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


| 
26th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. F-R.A‘S., London. 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaum. 
. PARE Commissioners and Owners of Game Preserves cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able to 

offer positive evidence that our fence is best adapted to their wants, and a making a special 
branch of our business. We make or contracts and guarantee 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Letters 


ASA 


A Miniature 
Vesuvius 


inside your head. You know how 
that Indigestion, Insomnia, 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright’s 
Paragon Headache Remedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific truth more wonder- 
ful than the amount of positive relief contained in one 
small wafer. Down goes the wafer—away goes the head- 
ache — up go your spirits. That’s the process. A large 
box of Paragon Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
of % cts. in stamps. or sample free if you will send your 
address. All druggists. 
Agents Wanted in every CHAS.WRIGHT & e 

in the U.S. Man fy Chemists, 
ETROIT, MICh. 


Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES Rootbeer stands 
first as nature’s purest and 


most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 6 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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THE DECIDING YALE-PRINCETON game at New Haven, 
June 23, was a fitting close to the baseball year of 96. It 
wus 2 loosely played game, abounding in errors, and wound 
up a season that has been notable in the two particulars of 
errors and slovenly play. It likewise again demonstrated 
that Princeton eagerness to knock the ball out of its 
cover, and inability either to get it over the leads of deep 
fielders or to place it with some value to the runner. That 
Princeton won was due entirely to Yale’s errors, of which 
they made eight. That the stronger nine*won is also 
quite true. On relative strength nceton should have 
won all five of the games. Princeton having lost the 
fourth one on Manhattan Field, despite neutral grounds 
and her greater strength, there was every reason for Yale’s 
confidence in winning the fifth and final one on home 
grounds. But Yale did not play so well at New Haven 
as on Manhattan Field. Only Greenway, Jerrems, and 
De Saulles failed of making errors, and Greenway really 
played a good game, notwithstanding he gare nine men 
first base, six on balls and three by hitting them. He 
struck out four, and allowed but four hits; but his field- 
ing and backing up of Letton on first base were very good. 
He will develop into a valuable man next year, and has 
been an exceedingly good one this year. 


MURPHY WAS 8TRONG BEHIND THE BAT, also despite two 
errors, and threw three men out at second cleverly, besides 
keeping the runners close to their bases at all times. De 
Saulles did a fine piece of fielding in the third inning, as 
did Smith in the same inning, only the latter spoiled it 
by throwing too high to first, and giving Bradley a life 
that eventuated in a run. Bartlett was not an improve- 
ment on Quinby at short, and that isn’t saying much for 
him. Jerrems played his usually faultless game at centre; 
but Trudeau nearly deprived us of our breath by a most 
unusual muff of a fly, and Keator fumbled the hit that 
sent Ward across the plate with the winning run in the 
eleventh inning. Letton’s couple of errors at_first were 
as bad as surprising, but he made three of Yale’s hits off 
Wilson. 

Yale’s best part in the day was the sportsmanly spirit 
which cheered Princeton’s good plays when the game 


was a tie, and refrained at all times from attempts to 


rattle the pitcher. To have cheered a rival when a cham- 
—— hung in the balance was the most glorious of 
victories. 


PRINCETON HAD MORE CHANCES to win the game before 
the eleventh inning than I have heretofore seen_gfven a 
nine this season. And of not a single chance did the nine 
avail itself. Icall that poor ball-playing. Kelly had two 
_ chances to bring in runs with some of that heavy batting 
he does on occasion—and did nothing. Altman had one 
of the same chances, and did as little; Ward had several 
chances, and popped up easy flies every time; Wilson, in 
the fifth inning, when the score was tied, had a chance 
with three men on base to bring in runs, but instead sent 
a nice fly into the left-fielder’s hands. Bradley was caught 
off third like a tyro by a very clever bit of work on the 

rt of De Saulles and Letton, and Titus and Smith and 

ard were all caught in an attempt to steal second. For 
a team of experienced players, and one with so large a 
reputation for batting, that reads rather poorly. After a 
season's careful watching, I conclude Princeton stars to 
be heavy batters (when they can hit the ball) rather than 
skilled. Ido not recall a game in which they have placed 
their hits or, with a good pitcher opposed to them, batted 
with the judgment one =~); expect from such players. 
They made six errors June 23, of which Kelly made three, 
and won because Yale made errors that happened to. be 
more costly—and made more of them. 


A BASE ON BALLS and a passed ball accounted for one 
of Yale’s two hits, possibly both of them, in the first 
inning. But Wilson pitched a good game throughout a 
very trying contest, even though he did allew six hits, 
and strike out but three men. He gave three more first: 
base—two on balls and one by hitting. ‘Titus, as a back 
stop, left little to be desired, though Yale had slight oc- 
casion to fear him in stealing second. Ward played a 
strong, errorless game at second, making one beautiful 
catch after a run. 

But he spoiled the otherwise good impression by bloek- 
ing Yale’s runner on second,and his attempt, by raising his 
leg, to shut off the umpire’s vision—just as Bradley at 
Manhattan Field ten days before had, by blocking Mar- 
phy's throw to second, spoiled a previous good jmpres- 
sion. I have noticed evidences of this sort ef thing sev- 
eral times this year in the Yale-Princeton games, both 
sides being offenders. Next vear I am going to start a 
black list, adding to it as the offenders reveal their vicious 
“inclinations, and printing it every week to show the men 
who have played the mucker rather than the sportsman. 


AT ALL EVENTS—errors, neglected opportunities, and 
weak batting included—Princeton won the game, 4-3, and 
the series, which was something; but she also won & New 
Haven game, which is considerable, and the third only 
since ie the other two being in ’85 (score 15-18) and in 
91 (5-2). This may reconcile Princeton men; but were I 
a Princeton man, I should feel that not only had we nine 
failed signally to do itself justice, but, in an unworthy de- 
sire to retain a player, failed to reach the ethical standard 
set by Harvard and Yale. I should locate the canker, 
and I know, if I were a Princeton man,I would tear it 
out by the roots, to the relicf of my own feelings and the 
honor of my alma mater. 


Taxis DEPARTMENT HAS ASSISTED many times in the un- 
masking of professionals in amateur sport, but has now 
for the first time the somewhat novel and altogether un- 
pleasant duty of disclosing the unmasked. 

In all branches of amateur sport, governing bodies make 
rules for the healthful prosperity of the sport they are 
organized to foster, and for intelligent aad wholesome 
guidance of the participants. In golf we have an Asso- 
ciation which makes rules to scandalize the game, and to 
license the professional tendencies of its votaries. In ama: 
teur sport the masquerader endeavors to keep his shame 
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and professional tendencies from general knowledge. In 
golf the viciously inclined know no shame, and publicly 
proclaim their professional instincts. 

In a dozen years or so I have known much of the inside 
and outside of amateur sport, but I have never viewed 
such shameless professional tendency as that in evidence 
on the links of the larger golf clubs around New York. 
Nor have I ever beheld a governing body with so per- 
verted a coneeption of its functions—if, indeed, it may be 
said to have any conception at all. 

Some excuse can be made for those transgressors in the 
general field of athletics who come of a class not born 
with a very clear conception of the ethics of amateur 
sport—but what excuse can be advanced for these golfers, 
most of them college-bred, and for this Golf Association, 
officered by men whose sporting education began and has 
been nourished in an amateur atmosphere. 


Tae Unrrep States Assocration’s definition of 
an amateur, to begin with, is simply farcical; it proclaims: 


** An amatenr golfer shall be a golfer who bas never personally made 
for sale golf clube, balls, orany = article connected with the game.” 


Which is-a definition taken straight from the.old coun- 
try, and bespeaks neither originality on the part of the 
Association’s rules committee nor an. intelligent grasp of 
the situations here, which differ vastly from those on the 
other side. 

Under thie wondrous definition, then, a man who makes 
a golf club and sells it is a professional; but another man 
may play for money, may teach for money, play under an 
assumed name, back himself without limit, and, in fact, do 
everything that in any brancli of amateur sport would 
make him an outcast, and yet in golf be classed with the 
amateurs. 

We need badly in this country, and they need also in 
Great Britain, a national congress, in which every sport 
shall be represented by its highest exponents, to meet an- 
nually and to settle upon universal definitions; to banish 
from the ranks of amateurs those that shoot pigeons for a 
purse, and those that race their yachts for money rather 
than for trophies. 


— 


| 

| 

our players making matches for a stake, publicly backing 
themselves in general tournament play; and last, we hear 
an ‘‘amateur” has open¢d a beok on the forth-coming 
championship, in which §he various players ure regularly 
slated, with their rating, odids, etc., just like a lot of pro- 
fessional bruisers at a midnight “mill.” I should think 
Messrs. Macdonald, Toler, Tyng, Livermore, Sands, Up- 
ham, Stoddart, Lynch, anti the rest, would be pleased with 
the popular estimate of their ethics: lam only surprised 
the Executive Committee jafter declaring Mr. Cox an “*ama- 
teur,” did not offer a purse for the amateur-championship 
at Shinnecock instead of thecup. The Executive Commit- 
tee is composed of Messrs. T. A. Havemeyer, Samuel L. 
Parrish, and Henry O. Tallmadge. 

The rule touching special markers for the championship 
is inadequate and weak, What is needed is « special 
marker to accompany each pair of players. 

The first year-book of the Golf Association is just such 
a finished piece of work as we might expect froma body 
that has distinguished itgelf by so high a disregard of its 
mission. There is wantipg much of the needful informa. 
tion necessary to applicants for membership; there is no 
address of secretary or other official to whom one may 
write for enlightenment;,—even that unique definition of 
an amateur has been orniited. Probably the Executive 
Committee was ashamed@ of it. Let us hope it has really 
at least that much sporting intelligence. 


CHICAGO I8 NOT USUA}.LY OUTDONE, and though late in 
taking its cue from the Eastern clubs, has notably exploited 
the possibilities of the Executive Committee’s ** amateur.” 
The Owentsia Club secyred as assistant secretary the ser- 
vices of Herbert Tweedge, «a well-known golfer, at a good 

early salary, intending to play him on the club team. 

hat he did not play wag due to the sportsmanship of the 
club’s president, H. C. Uhatfield-Taylor, and one or two 
other officials that supported him in his opposition to a 
proceeding that would have been highly repulsive to the 
spirit of amajeur sport. 

And yet Mr. Tweedie was entirely eligible to play under 


~ 


the amateur definition ‘propounded by the Golf Associa- 
tion Executive Commitiee. 


THE WISCONSIN "VARSITY CREW THAT DEFEATED TILE YALE FRESIIMAN IN A TWO-MILE RACE, 
JUNE 18, 1896, , 


THERE IS ONLY ONE DEFINITION for an amateur—one who 


pursues sport for sport’s sake, and not for remuneration, 
directly or indirectly. The international congress which 
decided upon and arranged for the recent Olympic games 
purported to take up this idea of a universal amateur 
definition, but found its time too thorough}y. occupied 
with the games themselves seriously to pursue the broad 
question of ethics. And yet the question should be taken 
up most seriously. .There can be no degrees of an ama- 
teur; that was thoroughly demonstrated in the failure to 
continue Class A and Class B in bicycle-racing. Nor 
should one branch of sport give a freedom which another 
branch denies. How unjust and vicious, not to mention 
its inanity!—an athlete may not run, nor play baseball, 
nor tennis, nor row for money without suffering ostracism 
from among amateurs, yet he may shoot pigeons, from a 
trap, for a purse, accept money prizes in yachting, and 
play a golf match for a stake. 

Trap-shooting we do not care so much about; it is 
pretty well monopolized by a class of men in whose ama- 
teur status we have no interest one way or the other; it is 
not sport; only a few men, who in géneral are considered 
sportsmen, go in for it, and several of these shoot under 
assumed names. 


THE ALTERNATIVE OF CUP OR MONRY Offered at some 
yachting regattas has not yet developed into a very serious 
question, because hitherto only the largest clubs have done 
so, and very few winners have expressed a choice for the 
cash. At most, at least thus far, the scheme is tentative,. 
and the general body of yachtsmen has not given its ap- 
proval. Most yachtsmen believe with this Department 
that a man who cannot afford (which is the plea offered 
as excuse for money prizes) to race his yacht without 
the chance of getting back in winnings a part of what he 
has expended, ought not to race at all; he has no place 
in sport for sport’s sake; it is a roulette table he should 
seck, and not a yacht-race. The argument to support his 
plea is, too, fallacious, for the amount any one yacht could 
win in a season's racing would be inconsiderable. -How- 
ever, this tion, so far as yachting is concerned, will 
settle itself, There is too strong an element of sound 
sportsmanship in our yacht clubs to fear the-influence of 
mere pot-huaters. 


As MUCH CANNOT BE BAID of golf. A pot-hunting set 
seems to be in control. Acute symptoms of 
ism are in evidence, superinduced by an Association which 
legalizes what it should forbid. As a result, we have first 
of all that absurd amateur rule, which is worse than none; 
for a man who makes clubs and gains an honest living 
thereby, is on a decidedly higher ethical plane than he who 
plays.the game for money. Next, as a reguit, we have 
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JHE RECORDS OF THE GOLFING SEASON up to date show 
a decided and gratifying improvement in all-round form. 
New players have come rapidly to the fore, and the old 
ones, with few exceptions, are putting up a stronger and 
steadier game. The selection of the Shinnecock course 
as the scene for the amateur meeting was an eminently 
wise one, and the field promises to be not only large in 
numbers, but really representative in quality. English 
golfers are watching with interest to see how the com- 
bination medal and match play will work out in practice. 
At the recent meeting at Sandwich the ‘** demon of the 
draw ” was particularily aggressive, and the cracks were 
generally paired in the opening rounds. Barring flukes, 
and assuming that the Jittle difficulty about the scoring 
can be arranged, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
best sixteen men at Shinnecock will come together in the 
match rounds, and that the finals will be played -to a 
finish. 


It IS NOT 8O EASY TO NAME the surviving sixteen, since 
there are at least forty men whose public form entitles them 
to a look in. From Chicago will come the champion, 
Charles B. Macdonald, H. J. Whigham, Laurence Tweedie, 
and Dr. James Forgan. Whigham is a Scotchman, who 
has played since first old enough to carry a club, and is 
a graduate of Prestwick, where he was a scratch man. 
Galfing skill runs in the family; he has a sister who has 
holed St. Andrews course in There are probably not 
a dozen amateurs in the country who could equal that 
performance. He puts up a strong game, but has suc- 
ceeded only once in beating the champion, and that in an 
inter-club match, by the narrow margin of one hole, and 
by the excellence of his putting, the play otherwise being 
not brilliant. Tweedie and Forgan are uncertain quanti- 
ties; but it is safe to say that the West will have at least 
two, and possibly three, representatives in the double 

uartet at, the end of the first day’s medal round. Mac- 
donald is playing fully four strokes better than his 1895 
form, which means the best game of his life. And Whig- 
bam is not far behind. ' Last week Macdonald beat Fonlis, 
the professional, one ‘iP match play, doing 84 against his 
85. Eight fives, eight? fours, and two sixes. No flukes, 
simply steady golf. 

Or EAa8STERN PLAYERS: THE MOST PROMINENT On their 
public performances ate A. H. Fenn, H. C. Leeds, James 
A. Tyng, Dr, E. C. Rushmore. and W. H. Sands. Between 
Fenn and Leeds there is little to choose, although the 
Brookline man had a trifle the better of the winter buat- 
tles over the Aiken course, and won their special match 
last week by one hole. Leeds swept the deck at Lake- 
wood, and Fenn did the same thing at Knollwood a few 


, weeks Inter. The field was virtually the same at the two 
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tournaments, Tyng winning second honors at Lakewood, 
and not playing at Knollwood. It is possible that Leeds 
may not enter at Shinnecock, but both men should be sure 
of places in the first match round. Tyng has been round- 
ing slowly but surely into form, and judging by his score 


of 82, returned the other day in a Morris County bandi- 


cap. — come very close to making one of the final — 
r. 


pa yng cares nothing about form, but he uever for- 
gets that it is his business to hit the ball, and he generally 
manages to do so effectively. Dr. Rushmore, when at his 
best, is ‘a brilliant golfer, and his record of 77 for the 
Tuxedo links is the jowest amateur score for an American 
course. -The pressure of professional duties has some- 


- what interfered with his golf practice this spring, but his 


game is a thoroughly sound one, and he made an excellent 
showing in-the inter-club match between Tuxedo and St. 
Andrews. Of the four men mentioned above, no one has 
worked harder than Sands, and he has improved both in 
the character and in the steadiness of his play. 


AM. Coats, OF PROVIDENCE, is an old-country player, 
and is handicapped at six at the Scotland St. Andrews. 
He should be among the sixteen, although he has done 
but little this season in the way of match play. M. J. 
Henry, F. Amory, and Quincy A. Shaw, Jun., are also 
among the possibilities from ‘‘down East,” Shaw being 
perhaps the best of the lot. .Coats, however, seems the 
only sure survivor. 

Coming nearer home, there are Menzies, Livermore, and 
Stoddart of St. Andrews; Park, Armstrong, Chadwick, 
and Pattison of Richmond County ; Dr. Rainsford, Greg, 
and Trevor of Shinnecock ; Claxton, Biddle, and McCaw- 
ley of Philadelphia; Lynch and Kimball of Lakewood ; 
Sweny of Albany, E. C. Kent of Tuxedo, and Toler of 
Baltusrol. Menzies, Claxton, and perhaps Park should 
find places, but it is anybody’s race for the other vacan- 
cies, with plenty of chances for dark horses like Talbot of 
Tuxedo. - Livermore should be heard from if he happen 
to be in form, for his top game is as pretty golf as one 
would care to see. Unfortunately his brilliancy is far 
too often offset by his lack of steadiness. Upon the whole, 
it looks as though Chicago would carry off most of the 
honors, and that if Macdonald is beaten out, it will be by 
one of the Western delegation. Until the rising genera- 
tion shall have developed some players, it can hardly be 
expected that our club-men, most of whom have taken up 
the game since their third decade, can successfully com- 
pete with men who have learned their golf abroad and 
itfrom boyhood. But it is safe tosay that the meet- 
ng will be an interesting one, and the as of.a higher 
o than that showed at Newport last September. 


THE DIVISION OF PLAYERS into two or-more classes for . 
handicap matches has been tried at St. Andrews and Mor- 
ristown, and the plan works very well io praaien. It 
brings out the new players, and tends to eliminate the 
chance of a duffer gy on an off day with a dozen or 
more strokes in hand. oreover, it is undoubtedly true. 
that a man will play a better against an adversary 
of his own class than he is likely to do when paired off 
with a long-odds man. Fvozling is contagious. 


Tue Wisconsin VARSITY EIGHT won so easily their 
two-mile race with the Yale Freshmen, June 18, on Lake 
Saltonstall, that we feel as if we really only half knew the 
capabilities of the Western crew. But we do Know that 
the blade work and the body-work of this Wisconsin 
eight were not very much inferior to the best we saw at 
Poughkeepsie last week. They sat up to their work with 
good backs, caught the water bard and together, left ir 
neatly, and withal had an excellent body swing with a 
hard leg drive. Alli in all, the crew was somewhat of a 
revelation to Eastern men of the atiainments of Western 
crews. But in truth this crew may not be taken as a cri-° 
terion of general Western rowing, for it is considerably in 
advance of its college neighbors. The conditions were 
unfavorable for fast rowing on the 18th, with a strong 
head wind and roughish water, and trying, too, to a crew 
averaging only 152 pounds, as did Wisconsin’s, against 


_ Yale’s 164. Moreover, the Westerners lost the toss and 


the choice of course, and were not in their best condition. 
So they certainly enjoyed no advantages. 


Wisconsin caught the water first, at a racing stroke of ~ 


40, which was lowered 4 points at the quarter-mile, where 
they had a lead of a half boat-length. Steadily gaining, 
they were at the mile rowing easily (at 35) and cleanly, 
while Yale was pulling 38-39, in poor form, and splashi- 
ing and falling behind. The space between the two boats 
increased as they neared the two-mile mark, and when 
Wisconsin finished in 12.06%, Yale was about ten lengths 
beliind, and crossed 34 seconds later. 

It is true the Yale Freshman crew was one of the poor- 
est, if not the worst, which has come out of New Haven in 
recent years, but that does not alter the fact that Wiscon- 
sin showed decided rowing skill and a good stroke. 

This Western ‘varsity seems too light to stand the work 
of a four-mile race, but if Wisconsin can turn out a Fresh- 
man crew in such good form we should like to see it en- 
tered at Poughkeepsie next year. Statistics of Wisconsin: 

. Class, Age. Height. Weight. 


Bow—William Dietrich........ 9S 2 608K # £146 
2—Walter Alexander (Captain). 2% 6.10% 155 
8—M. E. Seyniour.............. 20 6.06 151 
"98 20 5.10 149% 
*98 2 601 15644 
7—A. F. Alexander ............ 98 22 6.08 1424 
Stroke—C, C. McConville ...... 9 2 152 


5.10 
Coxswain—H. G. Crandall,’98. Weight, 108 pounds. 


THe POUGHKEEPSIE FRESHMAN RACE was as much of 


- @ revelation of Cornell's form as that on Lake Saltonstall 


had been of Wisconsin's. Not that Cornell won so easi- 
ly, but they had the race quite as certainly in hand after 
the first mile. Nor that even Cornell’s winning consti- 
tuted the revelation, for victory has too often crowned 
Cornell's aquatic efforts to cause surprise. But Cornell's 
remodelled stroke created a -decided sensation among 
oarsmen. It was the longest and best stroke of the four 
crews; the men slid up to their work in perfect align- 
ment and caught the water together, well forward and 
fairly hard. In fact, viewed from the observation train, 
and in comparison with the others, Cornell looked quite 
like a Yale crew. It had the same swing and lift and 
snap. Courtney never did anything to more certainly 
emphasize his rowing erudition and his discernment than 
the radical changes he has made in his stroke. He has 
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-been broad enough to realize he did not know it all and 
clever enough to profit by his English experience. No 
Freshman crew ever rowed in better form than-Oornell 
last ee: They won the race by a big length, and 
they deserved it, for theirs was the best crew on the river. 


_ HARVARD GOT A POOR START, was not ready, in fact, 
when the referee fired his pistol, and did not get going to- 
gether, and Pennsy|vania got an instant’s later start, though 
together; but although it might have made a difference ‘as 
between these two for second, it had no bearing on first, 
as the race was rowed. ‘Columbia the best start, and 
led for a few strokes, after which it dropped back rapidly, 
and finally finished 25 seconds after the third crew. Har- 
vard was close on to Columbia, and led to the quarter at a 
40 stroke, Cornell, close up, pulling 38, and Pennsylvania, a 
length back, doing 41 to the minute. At the half,_Harvard 
and Cornell were almost on even terms, and just before 
the mile Cornell began to steadily draw away, and as her 
boat passed the mile (in 5,10) it was just clear of Harvard, 
both —— while Pennsylvania, rowing 40, had lapped 
Harvard. Thereafter excitement was furnished by: Har- 
vard and Penn., since Cornell pulled steadily away, drop- 


: ping to 33 at the mile and a half, while Harvard pulled 


and Pennsylvania 37, The spurting of these two 
caused Cornell to increase her stroke at the mile and 
three-quarters, where her lead was somewhat cut down, 
There was no comparison between Harvard and Peun- 
sylvania, so far as form went, but the latter managed to 
get a lift —— and they made a t struggle for sec- 
ond. Foot by foot they gained on Harvard, until it looked 
from the train as though they were at least on even terms, 
if not leading. Harvard could not shake them off, and in 
fact seemed to make no effort to do so; they rowed in ex- 
cellent form, but with no fire. Their stroke was too short 
to fall so low with a boat leaving them ahead, and an- 
other gaining at the stern; but they failed to hit it up 
until at the mile and three-quarters, when Boardman 
rallied his men, and in their only burst since the start, 
which showed dash and determination, wore down Penn- 
sylvania, and won second by a short length, the times 
being: Cornell, 10.18; Harvard, 10.22; Pennsylvania, 
10.264; Columbia, 10.51. Pennsylvania’s performance 
was the pluckiest of the day, for though having a bad 
start, and pulling a short stroke in ragged form, they bung 
on to Harvard by sheer grit and desperate determination. 
Statistics of Cornell meu follow: 


Age. Weight. 

Bow—W. B 18 

. W. Wakeman PtaGA)..cccccccccccccccce 19 158 
4—A. C. King ......... 19 160 
5—Platt Ruseell........ 20 159 
Coxswain—s, L. Fisher. Weight, 106 pounds. 


Average weight, 1593¢. 


THE ’VARSITY RACE Frrpay, in results and in character 
of effort throu t the contest, was almost an exact du- 
pote of the hman ou Wednesday. Again Harvard 

the way for the first half of the race, to be rowed 
down in the last half ; again Cornell gave masterful ex- 
hibition of Courtney’s-new stroke, won handsomely; 
again Pennsylvania, handicapped by a poor stroke, hun 
on to Harvard pluckily, and in another half-mile would, 
like as not, have taken second on sheer grit and physical 
endurauce; and ‘yet again Columbia was the first to catch 
the water, only to fall so rapidly to the rear as to be out 
of the race before it was half over. 

It was a contest between three differing strokes, and 
the best-won. I suy three because I cannot consider the 
Columbia stroke to bave had fair trial. The crew went 
to pieces after its first effort; there were such breaks 
in the boat that not the best stroke ever taught nor the 
eight strongest men on earth could have pulled to victory 
with three of their number getting their blades into the 
water on as many different times. 

The difference between Columbia and Pennsylvania lay 
in the fact. that, whereas Columbia had originally been 
taught a good stroke, but slighted it, and did not pull to- 
gether in the race, Pennsylvania, although instructed in 
an inferior stroke, pulled together and pulled hard. As 
between a crew pulling a poor stroke together one 
pulling a good stroke raggedly, there is small doubt of 
the winners in four, miles. Columbia's shell dragged 
along, but Pennsylvania jerked theirs through the water 
with 4 vim that was truly admirable. And the coxswain 
udded to the crew’s labors by his vigorous bobbing for- 
wards—probably in the ignorant notion that he was aid- 
boat’s progress. 

he experience of Columbia ought to dispel that fond 
belief, reaffirmed on the opening of every college rowing 
season, in the invincibility of veterans. Substantially Co- 
lumbia had this year the same crew that won last year, 
also the same stroke; yet there has not been this year any 
life in the boat or rhythm in the crew; it has not been able 
to get together, nor at any time make the <nost of its ex- 
perience and knowledge. True it has lacked the coach 
responsible for its stroke, but that is no sufficient ex- 
cuse for men who rowed in such perfect unison and 
with such dash last year to fail last week even to ap- 
proach such form. Mr. Guy Richards, who took up the 
coaching in the last few days, labored faithfully; but his 
time was too short, and his task too great. The Columbia 
crew, a8 a whole, has no reason to be proud of its ’96 
achievement, though in a few individual cases there was 
faithful skilled endeavor, notably by stroke Pierrepont, 
Captain Prentice, and bow Pressprich. 


_ CORNELL'S VICTORY WA8 WELL MERITED—and twofold, 
victory over Harvard and victory over her own long- 
standing prejudice. .To have accepted so promptly the 
lesson of experience, and abandoned the old short stroke 
for the new, is another ilhustration of that broad-minded- 
ness and progressive spirit that bave combined to give 
Cornell rank with the foremost American universities. 
Cornell’s stroke last Friday was the best on the river, and 
the endurance of her men considerable. That they rowed 
with bent backs four miles in such fast time and finished 
strong is proof enough of their hardiness. The bent backs 
were not pleasing to the eye, and would be very apt to 
prove fatal to success to a crew driven hard the last two 
miles. But the stroke was excellent. A vigorous catch, 
a clean body swing, a tee slide, and the oars pulled 
straight through; and, with all, a dash that never expired. 


As between Cornell’s and Harvard's stroke, Cornell's was 
distinctly better. The catch harder, less work done for- 
ward the rowlock, but the blade in the water longer and 
a better swing. 

_Harvard deserves credit Loo, for it was the best-looking 
and fastest crew we have seen from Cambridge. The 
work was smooth, inboard and outboard, and the leg drive 
strong and uniformly applied. But the arm-work came 
in too soon; the reach seemed out of proportion, and the 
stroke was not rowed out. Harvard rowed in good form 
throughout the race, and for two miles put some fire 
into her work. After that the men seemed to setile to 
the conviction of its — the same old story, and in the 
last mile were absolutely listless. ‘laking into considera- 
tion the difference in their strokes, Hurvard’s performance 
was not so commendable as Pennsylvania’s. For, whereas 
Harvard had a good stroke, which needed the complement 
of steam, Pennsylvania had really to depend substantially 
ou steam to drive an inferior stroke. 

_ All that life which we had seen in Harvard's practice 
a few days before the race died away after two miles of 
the struggle. 

Whiy is it Harvard seems ever to lack staying quality? Is 
it training, tradition of defeat, or absence of pluck?’ Cer- 
tainly not the last. Yet it is most incomprehensible. 
For the first half-mile the life in Hurvard’s shell fairly 
bubbled; the boat kept shooting ahead, though not pro- 
pelled by a higher stroke than the others. it was the 
steam they were putting into the sweeps, not the rate-per 
minute at which they were pulling them through the wa- 
ter. Now if Cornell and Pennsylvania could keep that 
steam turned on throughout the four miles, why could not 
also Harvard? Has any one the solation? ) 

Pennsylvania won third place by sheer pluck an 
strength, and to those boys and to their trainer rather 
than to the stroke they rowed is due the credit. It was 
ain wee the fastest crew Ward has ever turned out, and 

e certainly deserves credit for getting so much out of so 

ra stroke. The crew's time had greatly improved 
in the last few days of practice, and the blades went into 
the water together. Otherwise the work was irregular 
and poor. A crew of less individual strength could not 
have finished within hailing distance of the leaders. 


THE START WAS AN EVEN .QBE, Columbia catching the 
water first, but Harvard at once assuming the lead, and 
all getting under way quickly and without splashing. 
A most workmanlike start indeed. Harvard continued 
pushing to the front, and at the quarter led Pennsylvania 
nearly a length, with Cornell a quarter-length back of 
Pennsylvania, and Columbia a full length behind Cornell, 
the latter rowing 87 strokes to the of Harvard and 
Pennsylvania, and 40 of Columbia. At the-three-quarter, 
mile Harvard led Cornell by a three-quarters boat-lepgth,, 
and the latter had attained a half-length lead on Penn- 
sylvania, which had begun to find the pace too hot and 
was dropping back... 

The stroke had drop to 36, except for Columbia, 
which clung to 38; but Cornell’s had the most power in it, 
apd when the mile was reached Harvard’s lead had been 
cut down to a half-length, while Pengsylvania had been 
left another half-lengih. Columbia wes now out of it. 

At two miles Harvard and Cornell were bow and bow, 
and Penn. two lengths behind, For a quarter-mile Har- 
vard and Cornell held even, at a 35 stroke, but gradually 
the bow of Cornell began to show ahead, until] at the 24 
miles a lead of an eighth of a boat-length bad been se- 
cured ; at the 2% miles, a half-length; and as the crews be- 
gan the last mile Cornell lowered its stroke to 34, and by 
a full length led Harvard, which made one short 36 spurt 
that lessened the af and then, instead of fighting it out, 
also dropped to 34, and rowed like a beaten crew, without 
life and without hope. 

Meanwhile Penn. was four lengths back of Har- 
vard, but, after the 3-mile mark, began to creep up. 
with a 36 stroke. At the 3} miles Cornell had gained 
ove and’ Penn. two boat-lengths on Harvard, which 
at length aroused itself, and, raising the stroke a couple 
of points to 36, held her advantage over Penn., also pull- 
os Og could not gain on Cornell, that was still hold- 

to 

And thus they crossed the line, Cornell first by 2} 
lengths — time, 19 min. 21 sec.; Harvard second by 2% 
lengths — 19.382; Penn. third, 20.11; Columbia fourth — 
21.34. The fact that the finish-line stretched across the 
river somewhat diagonally to the observation train gave a 
biassed view to ae pe and prompted some unwarrant- 
ed criticism of the official figures on distance separating 
the crews at the finish. . 

No comparison can be made between the times made on 
this course and that at New London. The Hudson course 
is faster than the American Thames, though I should sa 
not so fast as the English Thames. Statistics—Cornell 
Varsity: 

Class. Age. Weight. 


Bow—J. C. ‘es 19 160 
B. Chriewell............-- 19 160 
. ree rn (Captain 

J. Savage "98 21 160 
6—E. O. Spillman v7 163 
Stroke—F. A. Briggs............ 9S 


Coxswain—F. D. Colson, "97. Weight, 198 pounds. 
Average weight, 1604¢ pounds. 


The conditions were perfect—smooth water, no wind, a 
course absolutely clear of all craft, and equally fair to all 
contestants. The wisdom of selecting the Poughkeepsie 
course was fully demonstrated, and the ability to keep it 
clear amply shown. Only the referee’s yacht and the 
police boats and revenue cutter followed the crews. — 


Ir 18 SOMEWHAT AMUSING, to those of us who are famil- 
iar with the Yale stroke and with the coaching methods 
of Mr. Cook, to read English comment on the American 
crew. At first sight it was declared an inconsequential 
factor in the Henley-results; but day by day, as the men 
have been working off their sea-legs, so to say, and get- 
ting down to their work and into their stroke, they have 
grown more formidable in English eyes. — : 

And as they grow formidable a resemblance to the Eng- 
lish stroke is discovered. The Yale stroke is the English 


stroke—taken twenty years ago—and we believe im- 


. The Yale crew is fit and shows good work in 
ts practice. Our confidence continues in its showing at 
Henley an equal chance of the Grand Challenge Cup com- 
ing to the United States. CasPAR WHITNEY. 


‘‘WHIST LAWS AND WHIST DECISIONS.”—By Major-Gen. A. W. Drayson, Hon. MEMBER OF AMERICAN Wuist LeaGue.—CLOTH, $1 00. 
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Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong.— 
Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 
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